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[Begin Tape 1- Side 1 (A)] 

DS: And you're at 63 Fairlong Drive in Berkeley, which has been my home for some sixty- 

odd years. 

HS: Dave, can you tell me when you were born and where you were born? 

DS: I was bom on the 12th of March in the year 1913, in the town of Tooele, T - double o-e- 

1-e, Utah. 

HS: T - double o-e-l-e? 

DS: Right. 

HS: What were your parents? 

DS: My parents were Sol Jay Selvin and my mother, Fanny. Her old country name was Fagel, 

which she translated to Fanny in this country, which was then later translated by her 
daughter and her niece to Fania, which is the way we knew her for many years of her life. 
They had come to the United States in 1909 from the town of Grudnow, which is - which 
was then 1909 — a part of Russia. It has since been through the hands of the Poles, the 
Soviet Union, and now is a part of Lithuania. It's near the Polish border and not terribly 
far, as I understand it, from Warsaw. 

They came to this small town in Utah through a family relationship that reached out into 
a Jewish agricultural community or colony, which had settled in central Utah, and started 
the business of first raising chickens and then later into turkeys. As a matter of fact, when 
you buy a Norbest turkey these days, you're buying a product of a Jewish agricultural 
community or colony. 

My mother's brother had married a woman who was part of that colony and he had 
opened a store in Salt Lake City, and then subsequently had come to Tooele, which is, 
roughly speaking, thirty- five or forty miles west and slightly south of Salt Lake City, just 
on the edge of the Great American Desert. And he had started this store in Tooele 
because the - they anticipated a smelter being established there. As it was, subsequently. 
And it became a major economic force in the community, of course. Tooele was largely a 
Mormon community, established back in the late 1850s by the Mormons. Some of the 
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members of the so-called Hand Cart Company, who had come across the plains with their 
worldly goods in a hand cart. I remember meeting some of the members of that party 
when I was a kid. Fabulous old people. 

My father, who could not speak English, went to work for my uncle and in due course, 
with the help of a couple of friends that he had made there, in Tooele, he bought the store 
from my uncle and he managed that store the rest of his days when he wasn’t being a 
politician. He served twenty- four years in the legislature in the State of Utah, a short tenn 
in the House — 

HS: Which house are you talking about? 

DS: Pardon? 

HS: Which house are you talking about? 

DS: The lower house. They call it the — must have called it the House or the Assembly — 

HS: This is in Utah? 

DS: Yeah. 

HS: Okay, Not the House of Representatives, 

DS: No, no. No, this is 

HS: State — 

DS: — the state legislature. And then he served the balance of his time as a senator - member 

of a three-man minority, state senate of Utah. 

HS: How did he — now, if he's a Jewish person, how does he get himself involved in 

politics successfully like that? In Utah of all places, 

DS: He occupied a very unusual position in that community. Because he was a newcomer, 

immigrant, and because hundreds - perhaps even thousands of the men and their families 
who came to Tooele to work in the smelter or the nearby mines - he became a kind of 
community guide mentor for these newcomers, and when they had problems with 
citizenship, with bringing over their family and relations. And he became a — as I say, 
very — very friendly and close with that immigrant community — which made up about, 
as I said, one third of the town's populations, which at that time was somewhere around 
five thousand. 

At the same time, he, of course, lived and worked with and had as his chief source of 
trade — the larger element the Mormon community, most of whom were farmers — dry 
farmers — and they — and some of whom also worked in the smelter. And so over the 
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years he just developed these friendships among these people. But since we were the only 
Jewish family in town, and we were of [an] immigrant minority, he became kind of a 
bridge between the two communities. 

HS: Did he have a political stance, left or labor, in some way? 

DS: Years later, when he was in the senate of the state of Utah, someone described him as a 

Democrat and he interrupted him to say, "I'm not a Democrat, I'm a New Dealer." He was 
an ardent supporter of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. And later, interestingly enough, Henry 
Wallace, in 1948. 

HS: Why was he for Wallace at that time? I mean, did he come from a left perspective or 

just from a liberal perspective? 

DS: I would say more of a liberal perspective. Wallace came to represent, at that time, much 

more of what he thought of the — as the New Deal, with its liberal elements. 

HS: sure. 

DS: He — among other things, and I haven't followed it as closely, perhaps, as I can — could — 

he introduced — very early on I’d taken the early — well, right after the war in the 40s, he 
introduced the Fair Employment Practices down in the legislature, which went down to 
immediate and emphatic defeat. But at least it demonstrated where he stood, and affirmed 
his relationship with the then very small black population. And the immigrant 
community, as well. 

HS: What was your mom doing during all these years? This is a big pan of years we’re 

talking about, that your dad was a — you know, politically [publically?] active. 

DS: Well, my mother — my mother was a school teacher and a principal in the old country. 

My dad had been sent to rabbinical school when he was, I think, thirteen. But after a year 
he decided he wanted nothing of the formal Jewish religion. He was content to be, and 
remained a very firmly secular Jew. And when he left rabbinical school, he went to work, 
as I understand it from my mother, in the school in Grodnow. They were married, they 
had two children in Europe, my older brother, who is now dead, and my sister - older 
sister — were bom in the old country, and were, of course, naturalized when their parents 
were naturalized in this country. 

I and my younger sister — younger by a year — were bom in Tooele, without the benefit of a 
hospital, and in a private home on the main street. I remember a little brick place that I 
used to go by — kind of a mysterious sort of place because that’s where I was born — I 
knew nothing about it. Later occupied by the deputy sheriff, as I remember. 

HS: Was this private home somebody's private home who was a - who was a midwife? 

DS: We — I don’t know who the midwife was. Probably one of the local doctors. 
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HS: But you were not born at your parent's house. You were born you say -- in this 

private home. 

DS: It was a house that they had rented. 

HS: Oh, that they rented - 

DS: where they were living. 

HS: Oh, okay, I see. Okay. 

DS: No, it was a doctor because there was a time of considerable confusion. For years I 

figured my birthday was on the 1 1th of March, and what had happened was that the 
doctor had come late in the evening on the 1 1th, and the birth apparently went on at some 
length and well into the next morning before I arrived on the scene, and so that for some 
of them — and my parents included — my birthday was the 1 1th. But the doctor put the 
12th on the birth certificate. It wasn’t until many years later that I actually applied for a 
birth certificate that I found out that I was actually born on the 12th of March. And after 
that I celebrated that as my birthday. 

HS: Yeah. Did your mom work in Tooele? 

DS: My mother was with my father in the store almost all of her life. But she, being a fonner 

teacher, established very close relations with the schools and the teachers in Tooele there. 
And I learned many years later, at the time of her death, at the time of her funeral, the 
extent to which she had worked her way into the community, both through the schools 
and through the store, and had acquaintances throughout the community and friends, and 
the many useful things that she did around there. 

HS: Interesting. You may have covered this, but what kinds of things were sold at the 

store? 

DS: My father later on adopted the slogan, "Outfitters for the Whole Family." It was a 

clothing store, men, women and children. Well, covers the whole gamete of clothes. 
Everything from LDS gannents to boots and shoes, I'm sure. And I spent an awful lot of 
time working in the store. I - during the summers when I wasn't in school, I used to have 
to get up and check in at the store at seven-thirty in the morning. The store always opened 
early in the morning because the shift train from the smelter, which ran up the street 
which cut across Main Street there, always left downtown at seven-thirty, and four in the 
morning, the day shift at the smelter. And I used to get up in time for the opening, and my 
first job I always remember was washing the windows. I washed more damned windows 
than I can ever want to count. 

HS: Did they get dirty from the dust from the smelter? 
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DS: It was partly — partly that, certainly. And, of course, this was a dusty country. This is 

desert country. 

HS: Desert country, yeah. 

DS: It’s dry and dusty. And sometimes they weren’t even dirty, you know, but they had — 

HS: [Laughing] They had to be — 

DS: — they had to be washed. 

HS: What languages did your parents speak? What was their native language? 

DS: Their native language — well, I’d guess you’d say was Russian. They did speak Russian. 

They both spoke Yiddish. My father served in the Czar's army for four years, I think, and 
because he was the only one in the company that had any kind of education at all, they 
made him the company clerk. And I suspect he picked up a smattering of what would be 
Polish I guess at that time, and Yiddish of course has an awful lot of German and that sort 
of thing. In the home our language basically was English, except when my father and 
mother decided they had something to talk about that they didn’t want us to hear. 

HS: What did they speak then? 

DS: And then they went to Russian or to Yiddish. And to this day I don’t speak either of them. 

HS: Now, if they came in 1909, had then been involved in politics at all -- you know, the 

1905 revolution and so forth -- was there — in other words, was there any political 
reason for them to come? 

DS: Probably was, Harvey. I'm not sure of the connection at all. Another of my mother's 

brothers was connected with I think it was called the "Booned" at the time, which was 
essentially a Socialist — politically Socialist party, and responsible for a great deal of 
immigration to the United States. And probably through those connections they at least 
were aware of, knowledgeable of, the political movements at the time. But I don’t think 
they were particularly active in that respect. This uncle that I refer to left — left the 
country under somewhat pressure largely because of his political activities, as did many 
others, of course. 

HS: Okay. This agricultural community, did it have a political sort of stance at all? 

DS: Oh, yes. Oh, definitely. In the first place, the agricultural community — the Monnon part 

of the community was basically conservative. Not in the George Bush sense, but 
conservative in the old Republican sense. And Utah has long been and afterwards was a - 
- usually a democratic state except for short periods in the Roosevelt era when it had at 
least one democratic senator that I remember — Thomas, I think, was his name. And there 
were some major activity by the Democrats, but it's by and large been a republican state 
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as long as I've known it. And that was true of Tooele as well. But it was basically a very 
conservative, church going kind of community. 

You know, the Mormon community, of course, is a kind of social phenomenon unto 
itself. The — it's a completely lay clergy in the church. There are no ministers, no paid 
staff, that sort of thing, except in the top hierarchy of the church. And they — they have 
what they call there - I think they were either monthly or quarterly state meetings — 
which brought together the lay leadership of the various wards into which the church was 
divided. And that was, in one sense, a kind of an indirect way, a political organization 
because there were a great many political decisions that were made there, including, for 
example, the support for my father. And my father was always concerned to maintain the 
friendship and the support of the members of the stake. And succeeded very well. 

As a matter of fact, when he was about to retire from the senate, they gave him a present. 
A copy of the Book of Mormon, inscribed to him. 

HS: [Laughing] That's I mean, that's quite nice. They're saying, hey, you know, you're 

okay. 

DS: Yeah. Well, it was a common theory, you know, among those Mormons — I mentioned 

this one pioneer who was — came in with the Hand Cart Companies — there was no mail 
to deliver in Tooele in those days, and so it was a common custom for people to come 
downtown — what there was of the town — to get their mail. And this one man, John 
Bevin was his name — at the time I knew him, he must have been in his sixties or 
seventies at least — but John used to come down every morning, go get his mail, and then 
he’d come into my father's store. And, of course, in the winter there was a big, fat stove in 
the middle of the store and so he’d pull up a chair around the — around the stove and go 
through his mail. And then when he’d finished with his mail, then it was time for gossip, 
you know. But he used to voice the theory — and it's not unique with him — that, in fact, 
the Monnons and the Jews, of course, are of the related tribes of Judea. And that the 
Mormons are the - I forget the - the missing tribes — the lost tribes of Judea and the Jews 
were the main body of the sect, or whatever you want to call it. And John - John Bevin 
was a great advocate of that theory. 

In a sense, that feeling of relationship, of brotherhood, so to speak, was true with my 
father's relations with the - with the church leadership in the county. It was an interesting 
relationship. As I say, he functioned so much of his life as a kind of a bridge between this 
immigrant community on the one hand, very new, inexperienced, and the old community, 
which, of course, were traced back to the pioneers who came to the area in the middle of 
the 19th century and such. It was not an easy mixture, but somehow worked out. 

HS: Real, real interesting. Was there any political side to the Jewish agricultural group 

that you made reference to? To the small - 

DS: I know very little about them, Harvey. I — as I say — 
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HS: You know, one thinks of the chickens - 

DS: Hum? 

HS: One thinks of the left-wing chicken group over in Petaluma — 

DS: Yeah, of course. I suspect it was very similar to that except probably earlier, I think the 

Petaluma group didn't get there until just a few decades ago, I guess. 

HS: Yeah. Later than I think you're describing it, I think. 

DS: The period I'm talking about is probably the first decade of the century — the 20th 

Century. And I know absolutely nothing about them except that they were — turned out to 
be a very successful operation and the last I heard I had a cousin who became a 
representative of that outfit, Norbest. Both — he lived in New York, but he’d frequently 
come out to the Coast here. And they were still operating very effectively at that point, 
and that was only a dozen years ago, perhaps. 

But I — about the colony itself, I don’t know. 

HS: Okay, I was going to ask you about the smelter. Who owned the smelter that finally 

got settled in town? 

DS: It was a Guggenheim operation, with its roots basically in Butte, Montana, and it 

processed a great deal of the metal from Montana, Idaho — yeah, Montana, that's right. 

HS: I guess the question comes up, was there any union activity or any union activity 

tried there — 

DS: There was, later. During the early years of the New Deal — 

HS: During the early years of the Deal — 

DS: — there was a — at least one, maybe two locals of the Mine, Melt and Smelter Workers 

HS: Yeah, that's what I thought. 

DS: In the smelter and in the mines — see, Tooele's located on the westward side of the 

Wasatch Mountains — is it the Wasatch — 

HS: Probably. 

DS: I think so. On the eastern side, on those same mountains, you just crossed over the ridge, 

you come to the big open pit copper mine in Bingham. Now oddly enough, that copper 
was not processed at Tooele. That copper went to a plant in Magna, which lies in between 
Tooele and Salt Lake City. But it got most of its ores from the Guggenheim operation in 
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Montana. 


HS: I guess the reason I'm asking this is did you have any connection at all as a young 

person, before you left town for college, with — with unionism? 

DS: None. Absolutely none. Didn’t even — probably didn’t even know of their existence. I 

really don’t know. 

HS: Okay 

DS: And there weren’t at that point — see, I left — I left Tooele the first time in, what, '29 and 

there was no sign of union activity at that point 

HS: Yeah, it’s a little early 

DS: — and there hadn’t been any up to that point. 

HS: What’s it like growing up in Tooele as a kid? You sort of outlined it to a great 

degree. What was your with the other people and how did you come to student and 
so on, because you must have been student to go to Cal [University of California, 
Berkeley], 

DS: Ah, not really. [Laughing] 

HS: Okay. I just realized in my own head -- I made an assumption you’re not supposed 

to make -- you don’t know those things. 

DS: Well, in the first place, Cal in 1929 and 1930, was not nearly as rigorous and not as much 

in demand, of course, as it is now, or has been for some time. My growing up in the 
community was a strange mixture. There were among the immigrant population some 
remnants of anti-Semitism. And that's really where I first ran into the whole thing, where 
I came out of that community. Schoolyard fracases, you know, you get in a quarrel with 
another kid and they start throwing names at you, and a couple of wrestling matches. On 
the other hand, there was perhaps something of that sort among the Mormon community, 
but nothing nearly as — what should I say — not the anti-Semitism that I'm thinking of — 
it was aggressive, but not as pushy. It just wasn't the same sort of thing and it was much 
more subtle and much more controlled so that — I don’t remember meeting it nearly as 
frequently as - 
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I'm not quite sure I got clarity on an issue there, you say there's less anti-Semitism 
from the older community as opposed to the kids in school? Did I follow you — is 
that what you're saying? 

DS: No, no. What I'm talking about is the distinctions between the Monnon community and 

the immigrant community. 

HS: Right. Because the immigrant community by and large was not Jewish, is that -- 

DS: No, it was overwhelmingly Catholic. 

HS: And from what countries? 

DS: South Europe. 

HS: South Europe, okay. 

DS: There were Italians, Bohemians, Austrians - 

HS: Got that, okay. 

DS: —considerable, but southern or southeastern Europe, really, I guess, is what it is. 

HS: So you’re saying there was less anti-Semitism from which group? 

DS: From the Mormon group. And certainly there was less overt anti-Semitism. Occasionally, 

but nothing nearly as overt as I experienced with some of the kids who were my peers in 
the schools at the time. 

HS: You mentioned some wrestling matches and things. Do you remember any one 

particular incident that stands out with one kid? 

DS: Not particularly, except that it probably erupted in the — I guess would be the standard 

fashion — it sounds so childish, so — I remember meeting a kid on the corner not far from 
my house, and he started chanting a — a kind of doggerel that hounded me, at least, and 
undoubtedly my father through many of those years. Solomon, Solomon, King of the 
Jews, wipes his ass on the Deseret News. Pointless. The Deseret News, of course, was the 
Mormon newspaper. And I don’t know that it even has any intrinsic meaning, but that 
was what precipitated one of those wrestling matches on that issue. 

But by and large I don't recall any particular discomfort in my school experience there. 
During that time, my brother graduated from high school — 1920 — and that was at the 
very height of post-World War I prosperity. And my mother, who was never really 
content to live in Tooele, she felt it was much too small, too confining, too narrow, 
persuaded my father to come to Berkeley when my brother entered Cal. 
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HS: Like Cal [unintelligible]. 

DS: I think he had set his eyes on the Bolt School of Law, and that's where he eventually 

went. So they did come down here and we lived in Berkeley for a year. Part of the time 
down on Grove Street, part of the time up here on Buena Vista, which now faces the 
Hillside School. At that time, Hillside School was on Virginia Street, if I remember 
correctly. An old redwood school. Handsome building, as I remember. 

HS: What happened to the store? This is in the 20s, I gather. 

DS: That’s right. Well, my father put a man in charge and he thought things were going very 

well, and he was willing to undertake this — and as I say, I'm — I would be reasonably 
sure that my mother, who wanted very much to — to escape the small town. 

When I went to — first I went to a school called Lincoln, which is now Malcolm X, down 
in West Berkeley. And then I went to Hillside, which was — I say, was on Virginia Street. 
And I was started in the third grade, I was promoted out of turn to the fourth grade, and 
then when — as I'll explain in moment — we went back to Tooele, I was put back in the 
third grade. That 1920 prosperity ended, as you undoubtedly know, in a very short, very 
incisive depression, and my father had to rush back to Tooele in an effort to save his 
business. Which he did, incidentally. 

HS: What was he doing down here? 

DS: Hum? 

HS: What was he doing here in Berkeley? 

DS: Nothing. 

HS: Uh huh - 

DS: That I was aware of I don’t think so. He went back to Tooele — he’d pack his car with the 

stock out of the store. The smelter was shut down, largely, if not completely, and there 
was no activity there. So he’d pack his car full of stock out of the store and he’d take off 
for the hinterlands, you know. I remember he went to Brigham City, which was up in the 
north part of the state. And he’d rent a storefront, put on a very special sale for I don’t 
know how long, and that way he managed to liquidate his stock in good part at any rate 
and managed to survive the whole situation. On another occasion he went to Omaha in an 
effort to rescue his store. I’m not sure whether the two episodes were connected or not, 
but neither one worked out — well, they worked out for their limited purposes, I suppose, 
fairly well. But the Omaha operation didn't work at all. 

So he came back and I guess it was along about that time - let me think a minute— around 
the end of the 1920s, I guess, early in the 30s, my father was politically active in the New 
Deal as I've indicated. He became — I forget what they called it, Commissioner of 
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Welfare, Commissioner of Relief, or something like that, for the county. And when the 
smelter workers went on strike, I think a year or so after that, the early 30s, and the state 
office was going to refuse them any kind of relief, my father went stomping in to Salt 
Lake City and pounded on the table long enough, I guess, so that he was able to get some 
kind of help and support for these striking workers. And that, of course, was perhaps the - 
- one of the main factors in establishing his political - political regime. 

HS: Yes, they and the workers might well have remembered that. 

DS: I think so. And as a matter of fact, throughout his terms they were very faithful supporters 

all the way through. 

HS: Can we go back for a minute to the early 20s, just for the benefit of somebody 

listening, there was an economic downturn very quickly around 1920, 1921ish — 

DS: 21ish, yeah. 

HS: Yeah. And then very quickly that turned back around again. And then you had the 

famous prosperity of the 20s that lasted until ... 29. 

DS: Well, I wouldn’t describe it that way — 

HS: Oh, okay - 

DS: — because I'm —my belief is that the 20s were not an era of prosperity. If you look at the 

figures you'll find that wages, earnings, were essentially flat through a period of slowly 
rising price levels — 

HS: Sure, for the workers, right — 

DS: — and that was a great indication that trouble was piling up simply because the wage 

level, the income level never rose to meet the increasing productivity or the increasing 
production. 

HS: This is a real interesting point, and I'm also aware of this view of the 1920s, that 

people have not looked — the mainstream has starting — looked so much to the 
workers or the underside, if you want to look at the economy of the 1920s. At the 
period, say between — when you're a young guy, teenager, between '21 and '22 and 
1929, did you see it that way at that time? Did you see that there was a serious hole 
in this prosperity or 

DS: I can't even claim to be, to have been aware of it. I didn’t know what was going on. 

HS: A little young, yeah. 

DS: First of all, you've got to remember, Tooele was a very confined, narrow town without 
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any very vigorous — without any great intellectual activity. It — and as far as what was 
going on in the rest of the world, no, I — I didn’t become aware of that until I entered 
college. Technically, I entered college in 1929. 

HS: Dave, it’s really interesting, the orientations to Cal - Your brother comes from Bolt 

Hall so then everybody goes to Berkeley for a year to see what that's like -- it all 
kind of fits together. I mean, sometimes people — you think of people from Utah 
looking toward the northwest, you know, rather than to California, like to Seattle or 
to the University of Washington or something like that. But Bolt Hall was a good 
school - 1 mean, it sort of all makes sense — 

DS: Well, Bolt Hall, then as now, of course, was considered one of the foremost law schools 

in the country. And Hermann [Tom] had decided that that was where he wanted to go and 
that's where he went. 

HS: And how was it — how come you decided on UC Berkeley at the end of the 20s? 

DS: Probably through just plain fraternal pressure, I guess. I don’t know. I don't remember 

making a conscious decision at any time, except that I decided that that's where I wanted 
to go. Well, it turned out — this is a reflection of what kind of a student I was — it turned 
out that I had no foreign languages in my high school record. What had happened was 
that I had flunked two years of Latin, which was no small achievement because the 
second year was supposed to be an advancement over the first year. And the reason I 
flu nk ed ’em was that I never did any homework. And I would wait until a couple of 
weeks before school was ready to start the following year and do all of my homework for 
the preceding year in an effort to get ahead with the following year. And it appeared it 
was going to work until I finally found out that I was going to be failed for both the first 
year and the second year. 

The result was that instead of going to Cal in 1929 — I graduated from high school in '29, 
instead of going to Cal I went to Menlo Junior College, which was in itself an interesting 
experience because in a sense that was another part of the world about which I knew 
absolutely nothing. It was a school of football players waiting to get into Stanford, of rich 
kids who were either too stupid or too lazy to do any kind of work, and of the sons of the 
rich Latin American families who used to send a lot of kids up there to that school. And 
so it was a completely different atmosphere. I mean the economic level of Menlo Junior 
College was, I suspect, thousands of dollars above Tooele. And so I met an entirely 
different group, an entirely different set of attitudes and such. 

The dean of Menlo Junior College, when I asked him for a transcript of my first year of 
credits, said that I would never be able to get into Cal. I think, in effect, I said, well, let 
me worry about that. And as it turned out, Cal very happily accepted me. I say very 
happily, but I don't know. But they accepted me. 

HS: Do you know how you found out about Menlo, you know? I mean how did that all 

come about? 
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DS: I don’t know. I don’t know. My recollection is at that time - we’ re talking about 1929 - 

- there was almost nothing, nothing in the area that was the equivalent of a junior college. 
There were no community colleges. 

HS: That sounds right. 

DS: And just how we got track of Menlo, I don't remember. I don’t remember. 

HS: Was it expensive to go there at that time? To go to Menlo? 

DS: It probably was. But business was good during the 1920s in my father's store, as long as 

the smelter kept working. And I don’t remember what it costs. I haven’t the faintest idea 
of what it cost. I don’t remember ever hearing about it. I didn't worry about it. 

HS: Now at the point -- just about the time you go over to Cal, the Depression comes. 

And how does that impact the store and your ability to go through Cal? 

DS: Well, it's an interesting thing. I came to Cal in 1930 as a sophomore, and the Depression, 

of course, was very real, present, but somehow or another, it was beyond me. I got my 
monthly check from my father, I paid it no concern. Until one day the bank where I kept 
what money I had, called me and said that my father's check had bounced. I said, what do 
you mean bounced? The bank said that the — the bank in Utah, in Tooele, what a horrible 
shock that was — had folded. Now that bank represented the aristocracy of Tooele. The 
family that owned than bank, the Clegs, were looked up to, you know, throughout the 
community as not only rich, but powerful, influential. A model for the society, I guess. 
And yet, there they were, flat on their face, like everybody else, as it turned out, like 
everybody else. I think that probably was the moment, if there were any one moment, 
when I began to be really aware of what was going on. 

At the same time, the — I had signed up in the College of Commerce, which it turns out is 
the lineal forefather of the School of Business Administration. The Haas School of 
Business Administration, which is a very fancy high-level operation now in Berkeley. I 
operated on the theory at that point that somehow or another I wanted to combine the 
skills of journalism with commerce, and it came out as advertising. And so that's where I 
presumably was headed. 

HS: Why did you think of journalism at that point? 

DS: I had sort of gotten involved in it when I was in high school. I ran the school newspaper, 

helped edit the school yearbook. I spent a summer working in my office — the printing 
office of the local newspaper. What was it called — the Transcript Bulletin — where I was 
a printer's devil, I learned to operate a platinum press. Sort furniture. Cleaned lint. Spent 
the whole summer. 

HS: No union, of course, at that time. 
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DS: Oh, heavens no. Nothing of the kind. They — I was paid for a fifty-four hour week the 

sum total of five dollars. I had decided that my summer's work was going to get me a 
bicycle. So instead of cashing my five-dollar checks, I turned them over to my father and 
he put them in the safe in the store and such until after a couple of months the editor and 
publisher of the paper came around and said, what's happened to your checks, why 
haven’t they been cashed? And I explained. Well, it turns out that I worked thirteen 
weeks, I had accumulated sixty-five dollars in five-dollar-a-week checks, and the bike 
cost seventy dollars. An Iver Johnson. It was a beautiful thing. My father put up the other 
five dollars. I got my bike. It was great. A great moment in my life. 

HS: That's a nice story. 

DS: But I had been involved in — on the fringes of that sort of thing during my high school 

years. As a matter of fact, if I remember correctly, I think I even had a letter published in 
Time. I've been meaning someday to go back and look it up. But that's my recollection. 

HS: That's interesting. So 

DS: So I was headed in that direction. But then — 

HS: Was the name of the high school Tooele High School? 

DS: Hum? 

HS: What was the name of the high school, just for the record? 

DW: Tooele High School. 

HS: Right. That's what we got. 

DS: I can tell you about Tooele High School. 

HS: Okay. 

DS: I remember it mostly because as I said, you know, that I keep returning to it, this was a 

Mormon community and, of course, smoking was an abomination to the Monnons. And 
among the favorite topics of our principal at the high school was not smoking. And I 
always remember him saying, you know, that if God had meant you to use your nose as a 
smoke stack, he’d have turned it up the other way. [Laughing] 

HS: [Laughing], 

DS: Now that's the way I remember it. Now that may be totally unfair to him, but that's how it 

is. In the main, there were — my years in the school, in Tooele, were fairly routine, fairly 
ordinary, except for these occasional playground fusses of one sort or another. I became a 
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musician. I learned to play the saxophone and the clarinet. And I not only played in the 
school band but I joined the Tooele city Band, which all through the summer used to give 
a concert in the main intersection of the town every Saturday night. And the drug store 
across the street — or perhaps it was the next door neighbor Hank's and Evan’s — used to 
send over ice cream sodas for the band during intennission. Other than that, we got ten 
dollars a concert. I remember that well. 

HS: That was pretty good then. 

DS: That wasn’t bad. That wasn’t bad at all. And I played in the dance band for a while, but 

then later on I gave up my musical career. It didn’t seem to be heading anywhere. 

When I was — after this event — this affair with the — with the ba nk in Tooele, and I 
began to look around, and because I was increasingly discontented with the whole idea of 
the College of Commerce, I signed up for a course in Labor History. 

HS: Uh-oh. 

DS: The instructor was a man by the name of Charles Gulick. Actually I think it's Charles 

Gulick, Jr. 

HS: Do you know how to spell the name? 

DS: G-u-l-i-c-k. And he was fascinating. He gave a kind of a romantic turn to the story of — 

the familiar story of labor history up to that point. And paid a good deal of attention to 
what was happening to working people, and the exploitation that was widespread, and I 
was hooked. The first thing I did was to go around to the College of Commerce and ask 
them to transfer me. At that point I think I was a junior. They said, well, you've gone too 
far now to transfer. So I said, all right, skip it. I'll finish it. I'll take your damn courses in 
marketing. And when it graduated then, my degree is a Bachelor of Science from the 
College of Commerce at the University of California. 

HS: I'll be darned. It's not in Economics? 

DS: No. 

HS: It's in Commerce. Everybody seems to write Economics. All the literature I've seen 

says you graduated in Econ — 

DS: Well - There is an important point here. I immediately signed up for graduate school. 

And in graduate school I did major in Labor Economics, and I took my Master's Degree 
in that field. And then I was able to concentrate fairly heavily — quite effectively, I think 
— in the field of Labor Economics and Labor History. 

HS: Got it. As far as I can tell, you graduated in '33. 
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DS: That’s right. Yeah. 

HS: Then you go to graduate school. You're in graduate school in Labor Econ. Who did 

you take classes from who you found particularly interesting? I mean, obviously this 
first guy was pretty interesting as an undergrad 

DS: Oh, yeah - let me think if I can remember — 

HS: Anybody interesting in graduate school? Any Blackball Taylor, any of those kinds 

of people? 

DS: I met Paul Taylor and got to know him a little bit. I — I remember one instructor whose 

name was Rogin, R-o-g-i-n, Neil. But that wasn’t a course in labor, that was just in 
Economic theory. 

HS: Ira Cross? 

DS: I had Ira Cross as an undergraduate. He was also an advisor in the — with whom I have 

discussed this whole College of Commerce business. 

HS: What was his counsel? 

DS: He says, “Selvin, you're a bright young kid. But you're lazy.” I've often wonder just how 

the hell he knew. 

HS: But you couldn't have been lazy with all the different things you did. 

DS: Sometimes I was. And lazy may be just a loose word because I think now that I'm not so 

lazy as I am a procrastinator. I just keep putting things off until, you know, why do I have 
do this now. I can do it tomorrow. So I don't know. But I took several courses from Ira 
Cross until — 

HS: Dave, we’re getting to the end of the side. We’re going to call this the end of Side 2. 

[End of Tape 1- Side 2 (B)] 

[Begin Tape 2 -Side 3 (A)] 

HS: Side 3. So you took a bunch of classes with Ira Cross. What was he like? What was 

that like? What was it like taking classes from him? Was he a dynamic lecturer, was 
he — 

DS: He was — I don’t think Ira was a dynamic lecturer. He was always pretty interesting. And, 

of course, that was during the early years of the New Deal. Lots of things happening in 
the field of economics. And I remember when I became city editor of the Daily 
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Californian in ... 32 ... 33, with all the economic developments taking place in 
Washington under the new administration, we were culturally on Ira’s trail until he finally 
called us — called me and the managing editor and asked us to please lay off. That if he 
had anything to say, or any comment to make on any of the developments, he’d call us. I 
remember we waited a while, and one day he did call and we had a discussion with him 
about some economic development, I’ve forgotten what. The managing editor and I put 
out heads together and we wrote this editor’s note which lead the interview with Ira 
Cross, which said in effect that we tried repeatedly — Paul Hammond tried repeatedly to 
climb the mountain, but was never able to make it. Imagine his surprise one morning to 
awaken to find the mountain on his doorstep. [That was the intersection to Ira Cross’ 
peak?] 

HS: You're a rather busy fellow for a lazy person. It sounds like you're a very busy 

person for a lazy person. Here you are, you know, you're going to graduate school, 
you're involved in the newspaper, a lot is going on. 

DS: Well, some, I guess. Some, I guess. I don’t know. There was just something missing in 

the fonnula. Lazy doesn’t explain it. I’d never — I don’t think I’m lazy. But, as I say, 
certainly in recent years, I have more difficulty with procrastination than I have with 
anything. And I don’t know. I don’t understand that. I once tried to discuss it with a 
psychiatrist, but he gave me no comfort or encouragement. So I let that matter go. 

HS: You know, if you look back at a large body of work, such as yours, you know, you 

see that a great amount was done. I mean, people who are dynamic people will 
sometimes say, well, that was yesterday, what have I done today, you know. You 
shouldn't -- I do a little of the same thing, and you know. I always tell myself, don't 
beat yourself up. 

DS: Well, I — I don't know. I usually manage to have something afoot. I've got two 

manuscripts here that I'm currently working on — or supposed to be working on. They're 
not moving very fast. But I found myself in a difficult position, skipping over a great 
many years [unintelligible] — developed or was diagnosed for Alzheimer's in '95. From 
that point on, she was the focus of everything I did and everything I found. I dropped 
whatever I was doing, I cut off a great many contacts, relationships. It — she became my 
life. She died rather suddenly and I found myself totally at sea with no land in sight, no 
stars, no moon, no sun for guidance, not knowing where to go or what to do except 
somehow I needed to rebuild some kind of [credible] life. 

HS: Of course. But you you’ve moved mountains over time. You have to remember that. 

DS: Yes, I know. But it's like you say, that was then, this is now. And they — and that has a 

tendency — it's taken me a long time, really, to get back to work and to try to develop 
some kind of direction in my field, just an enormous lack of any kind of motivation. 

HS: I think you’re moving, though, toward that. I think you’re moving right. 
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DS: Well, I hope so. I hope so. 

HS: Now you've got manuscripts you're concerned about. And doing an oral history of 

this is also a contribution because people will want to know -- will want to hear from 
people who lived through the Depression and the Big Strike and so forth, and did 
the kinds of things you’ve done. 

DS: Well, I'd like to hope so. You know, I've been a writer for some many years. My first 

reaction to almost anything is to put it on paper in some form or another. 

HS: Yes. 

DS: In any case, as I say, that jumps over a long, long period of time. 

HS: Yeah, with — somehow or another, during this period — you graduate in 1935, 

somehow or another you get hooked up with the National Longshoreman's Board -- 

DS: Well, before we get to that, technically I ended my graduate work in '34. 

HS: I see. 

DS: The degree was awarded in '35. In the meantime, I had gone to work. I was through on 

the campus. 

HS: Got it. Before we hit the National Longshoreman's Board, were you involved — 

besides the newspaper and besides looking at economic issues regarding the New 
Deal, you know, and all that excitement that’s happening, were you -- were you at 
all involved in any of the student politics in any other manner? There was student 
politics going on at the same time 

DS: In a very — in a very limited kind of way, Harvey. Among my — the acquaintances I 

made on the Cal campus, there were some small groups — there was actually a 
communist party group — 

HS: So I've heard. 

DS: — what the devil was their name? What did they call themselves? I forget now. 

HS: Oh, God. Was it the League Against War and Fascism? I can’t -- 

DS: No, no — 

HS: -- there was that one. There was — I can't remember which one was at Berkeley -- 

DS: — Social Problem Squad. 
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HS: Oh, yeah. Okay, Social Problem. 

DS: And I knew some of the people involved in that. I also knew some of the people who 

were involved in the local organization of the league for industrial democracy, which was 
a socialist party organization — youth organization. And then one of the other people I 
became acquainted with was a man by the name of Harry Kingman and his wife, Ruth. 
Both of them very important to me. Harry was an ex baseball player. Played, I think, for a 
year or two with the Yankees. Became a baseball coach at Cal. But he was more 
importantly the director of the Y, Stiles Hall, and he was the guy who established, and 
established it firmly for all times, the free speech policy at Stiles Hall. And no matter 
from what viewpoint you came, you could always say your peace at Stiles Hall. And that 
was true of the social problems club, the League for Industrial Democracy. 

Harry and Ruth used to have a group of students in on Sunday nights for supper and just 
to talk. They were wonderfully warm, human people. I'm not sure whether they were 
Quakers, but they were closely identified with the Quakers in a number of ways. And it 
was through them and through, as I say, my contacts, but no particular active 
participation. I got some familiarity with the — with the political scene on the left at any 
rate. 

HS: Was Sid Rodger around at that point? Did you know Sid? 

DS: No, no. I preceded Sid at Cal by, I think, three or four years. Something like that. There's 

another aspect about Cal that seems to me worth mentioning. When I arrived at Cal, as I 
say, I came from Tooele, which was a very small, narrow, very limited kind of 
environment. Through Menlo Junior College, which was on economic levels far beyond 
Tooele, far beyond anything I’d ever known. And then I came to Cal [University of 
California, Berkeley] and I discovered not a kind of overt anti-Semitism, but a very 
subtle, but comprehensive segregation. As a Jewish student, I was in a separate group. 
There's just no question in my mind. For one thing, my brother had been instrumental in 
establishing a fraternity on the Cal campus. It was by the nature of things a Jewish 
fraternity. 

HS: What was the name of it? 

DS: Kappa U. 

HS: Your brother helped set that up? 

DS: Yeah. 

HS: Wow. That's interesting. I've heard of it for years. 

DS: Is that right? 

HS: Oh, yeah, years ago I heard of it. 
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DS: And automatically, as a matter of fact, without ever really directly consulting me, I was 

just picked up at the train and transported to the Kappa U house, where I started my 
college career. But I realized becoming active in campus activities, publications, that 
there was a very real barrier. Very real barrier. I have absolutely no evidence for it, but I 
will always be convinced that I should have been editor of the Daily Californian, and it 
went to one of the — a member of one of the non-Jewish, Christian fraternities. And as I 
say, I - 1 have no evidence for it. There's just no way of putting your linger on a thing like 
that. But that's my fear. 

HS: You know, the same thing was going on at Stanford at the same time. 

DS: Was it really? 

HS: Oh, yes. Very distinctly. 

DS: What's his name — Abe Melinkoff, he and I were of the same generation, you know. He 

was the — he may have been the editor of the Stanford Daily, but I think we were both the 
same year. I always remember Abe. In 1958, during the right to-work thing, the 
Chronicle ran an editorial in which it said, you know, to hell with the unions. Let's make 
Proposition 1 8 the law and so forth. And that provoked the guild unit at the Chronicle to 
call for a meeting in editorial room. And I was standing on the fringes of that meeting, 
next to Abe, and Abe was watching this whole proceeding. This is so foreign to anything 
that Abe could possibly have ever believed in. He says, “can you imagine a thing like 
this? Can you imagine this?” I guess he felt it was a kind of a revolution against the 
masters of the Chronicle. 

He was a funny guy, Abe. A nice guy. I remember Abe, too. We were on a story together. 
I was working for the Examiner, and we were on a story together. As a matter of fact, it 
was the — the last sailing of the inter — what the hell did they call it — the steamship lines 
that operated between the east coast and the west coast. I forget what their name is. And 
at that time, of course, we had four newspapers in San Francisco and so there were 
reporters and photographers from all four newspapers. Well, as it happened — this was a 
on a Saturday. And the next morning we had a guild meeting scheduled to take a strike 
vote. So I remember Abe saying to me, how's your unit going to vote on the strike? I said, 
hell, we're hundred percent for it. No question. He says, not really. He was shocked 
beyond measure. 

In any case, that, I suppose, in its way carried long-tenn — much greater impact than 
almost any of the other conflicts over my being Jewish. That sort of thing. 

HS: This is actually very important for your whole life -- your whole -- you know, for 

our purposes here. It's very important because you become so active over your 
lifetime in — beyond labor issues into anti-discrimination issues. 

DS: It’s a — yeah, it's — 
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HS: It's a very important connective. 

DS: — it's a theme that's been present through all these years. There's no question. And, as I 

say, I think that campus segregation probably was as important as any other single factor 
in shaping that direction. 

HS: Yes. Were you -- maybe this is something that is obvious, but -- and it’s jumping 

ahead a little bit, but it’s so important — when you became active in some of these 
other things, in making bridges to the -- from the Jewish community to the Black 
community a few years later — were you conscious of your own experience in 
making a very conscious decision? 

DS: I can't — I can’t say that it was conscious. In fact, I don't think it was. It's just that there 

were a series of decisions that led in that direction, and I almost automatically took those 
steps. 

HS: Yes. The mental aspect of this is very — very interesting, I think. I mean, I can 

pinpoint my own experience connecting me in my mind to the idea that I needed to 
join to the Civil Rights Movement. Very conscious. Even though I was young - fairly 
young — well, sort of young. 

DS: I can't — I can't say that was the case. As a matter of fact, I was — the critical point, I’d 

guess you say, I was working for the Examiner. And I had egged for the opportunity to 
go to work for the Daily Newspaper. And — 

HS: When was this, you working for the Examiner? 

DS: 1937. 

HS: Okay. 

DS: '37, '38 — '38, 1 guess it was. The— that was a job that I very much wanted. Didn't pay 

much even under a guild contract. But that didn’t matter. I wanted to be a newspaper man 
and there I was. And then out of the clear blue sky I'm offered this job by the — what was 
then called the Jewish Survey Committee. 

HS: We're getting a little ahead of the game. Can we - 

DS: Yes, we are. 

HS: Can we fall back to '34? 

DS: Sure. 

HS: We'll fall back to '34. Oral histories sometimes do have digressions, it’s okay. I 
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mean, all the information is useful and if you’re -- if you’re going to write oral 
histories as I've done, you figure out how to make it work. Anyway, how do you 
come to get involved with the National Longshoreman’s Board? 

DS: Okay, that's — 

HS: It was supposedly going to mediate the '34 strike. 

DS: Yeah, that's a — that's a story in itself. One of the people I met when I became interested 

in the labor history, labor economics, was a graduate student, a member of Kappa Nu, by 
the name of Sam Kagel. 

HS: Oh, yeah, we’ve heard of him. 

DS: Yeah, I imagine. Sam and I — Sam was two or three years ahead of me and he was in 

graduate school and I was still an undergraduate. But on Saturday nights we’d go to the 
library and the library then closed at ten o’clock or ten-thirty, I think something like that. 
And he had an old jalopy and a couple of friends, you know, we used to go hightail it 
down to Oakland to — oh, what was the name of that place? Didn’t think I’d ever forget it. 
It was down on the comer of 7th and Broadway. It was one of the first joints that I 
remember, you know — the offered — type of service. And this was in the early 30s, 
before Prohibition had been repealed and it had an enonnous old-fashioned bar there, 
which as far as I was concerned was only good for one thing, they served a magnificent 
oyster cocktail. The little Olympia oysters, you know. They used to serve a great big 
glass of them, covered with sauce. And turkey sandwiches. That used to be our regular 
Saturday night binge. 

HS: Did they have booze too? 

DS: Not then, no. Not there. Dahlke was the name of the place. Dahlke. D-a-h-l-k-e. 

Dahlke's. Wonderful place. Wonderful place. 

HS: It was not a speak-easy though? 

DS: Hum? 

HS: It was not a speak-easy — 

DS: No, it was not a speak-easy. As I say, I got to know Sam quite well, and during my 

graduate year he had gone to work for the Pacific Coast Labor Bureau. And I used to 
follow him around to many of his arbitration hearings, occasional negotiation sessions, 
that sort of thing. And I remember the first time I laid eyes on a lot of the then famous 
names in the labor movement. Sam was involved in a historic arbitration with the bakery 
drivers. The arbitrator was Judge Walter Perry Johnson, turned out to be really quite a 
guy. And the arbitration board consisted of two representative employers and the union. 
The union representatives were Mike Casey, who was head of the Teamsters, of course, 
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and George Kidwell, who was the secretary of the Bakery Wagon Drivers. I used to sit 
out in the audience and quite often I would have the company of Jack Shelley and 
occasionally Wendell Phillip. It was truly an education to watch these people in action. 
And I got to know them slightly. I can't say that I knew them well because I was just sort 
of a hanger-on. 

HS: Can you describe Casey? What you knew of Mike Casey? 

OS: Mike — Mike was — was a handsome old guy. Spoke still with a heavy Irish brogue. The 

kind of brogue that you used to hear all over the Mission. Almost never hear it anymore. 
Tall, somewhat stout at that time, white-haired, big, bushy white mustache, and a very 
sharp tongue. There was nothing that the employers had to say or the attorney for the 
employers was a man by the name of Nat Schmolowitz, and Nat was a short, little man. 
Very business-like, very efficient. Direct and such. And Mike would sit there and just 
sort of slap him around, you know, like this verbally. It was amazing to watch him in 
action. 

Kidwell, of course, was extraordinary — a good mind. Perhaps as good a mind as I've met 
in the labor movement. He really understood — His theories of the labor movement’s part 
in the general strike, for example, not only showed the way for the general strike, but also 
the results that were to be expected. And Kidwell pinned it down. No question in my 
mind. 

Well, as I say, I got to know Sam quite well in our — we were quite friendly with his then 
wife. I guess she's still his wife, come to think about it. They never got divorced. And 
Sam used to live right down the hill here on - 

HS: Yeah, I heard that. He was -- he lived right — 

DS: Yeah, just on Marin Avenue. 

HS: Can you describe Sam a little bit at that time? I mean he's a -- he must have been 

quite a — I mean he’s quite a character now. He must have been really a fantastic 
character at that time. 

DS: Oh, yeah. Sam was an extraordinarily able kind of a guy. You almost wanted to describe 

Sam as a terrier type. He was fast on the uptake, and he moved in quickly. Always had an 
answer and always had a good question and such. Physically he's much the same now. He 
didn’t have beard then. Neither did I. Somewhat stout. And at that time, a considerable 
drinker. Most of us were, I suppose, then. In any case, Sam — I finished graduate school, 

I guess it was May of '34. As I remember it, the National Longshoreman's Board was 
created by Roosevelt in latter part of May, May 27th, something like that. And they 
named a man by the name of Louis Bloch, B-l-o c-h, as their executive secretary or 
director. I don't know what you'd call it. Well, it turns out that when Louis Bloch took 
over as the executive secretary of the state -wide committee on unemployment, Sam sat in 
as director of the division of statistics and — labor statistics — whatever. And then when 
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Louis Bloch came back to the state office, Sam went to the Labor Bureau. And I suspect, 
though Sam has never mentioned it to me and I have no real evidence, but I suspect that 
when Louis was casting around for staff for the National Longshoreman’ Board, that my 
name was probably put up by Sam. And I was hired. Went to work the 1st of June, 1934. 

HS: Were you invited in for an interview? Or did you apply? 

DS: I may have had a very brief interview with Louis. I don’t remember. Must have been. 

HS: Okay, But were you invited in or did you apply? 

DS: I was invited in. 

HS: You were invited, okay. So I see why you think Sam probably okay. So you meet 

with Louis Bloch. 

DS: So I reported for duty. The Board was given quarters at the State Building on McAllister 

Street. And even before anybody was aware of it, the Board simply became too occupied 
with negotiations, proposals for arbitration, trying to fend off the industrial associations 
from opening the port. All that sort of thing. It had absolutely no need for the staff. I don’t 
remember doing a job for the Board itself. 

[End of Tape 2 -Side 3 (A)] 

[Begin Tape 2 -Side 4 (B)] 

HS: Side 4. 

Were you supposed to be doing something for the National Longshoreman's Board? 

DS: We were supposed to be doing research or something of that kind. I'm not sure what we 

were —why we were there. There were two of us. There was another guy. His name was 
Dwight Palmer. He was out of Stanford, by the way. 

HS: Oh, yeah, I knew who he was. He did a dissertation 

DS: Hum? 

HS: He did a thesis on the waterfront. 

DS: Yeah. 

HS: What was he like? 

DS: I think later he ended up in Seattle doing something. I'm not sure — 

HS: I think so — 
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DS: — at the University of Washington? 

HS: I'm not sure, but -- that I don't know. I've come across his work. 

DS: I don’t know either. I've lost track of him. As a matter of fact, I don’t think I've seen him 

since that day. In any case, the — the whole thing went — I'm not sure about my timetable, 
my chronology. I thought I went to work around the first of June, but it must have been 
later than that. In any case, we were caught up in the opening of the port. The Board is 
breaking its back trying to avert trouble on the front and trying to head off the general 
strike and that sort of thing. 

HS: What did you see and experience yourself, from your chair of the big strike? 

DS: I'm not sure I know what you mean. 

HS: Okay. The events of the big strike are known in your book and in other places. So I 

guess what I'm asking is what is your personal experience, you know. Did you have 
to walk through tear gas on the way to work, I mean — do you understand what I'm 
saying? What did you see, what did you experience of the big strike itself right 
through Bloody Thursday and so forth? And the parade, July 9, and so on — 

DS: Well, as I say, in first place, since I was supposed to be working for the National 

Longshoreman's Board, nine to five, we were pretty well confined up on McAllister 
Street, and so we were isolated from a lot of those things that were going on. I remember 
a number of things that stand out in my mind. I remember — I was living in Berkeley then 
and I remember coming out of the ferry building on the morning of July 1 6th. Looking up 
Market Street. No traffic of any kind. Eight ribbons of steel are extending up the hill. 

Lots of people walking up the street, just walking up the middle of the street, car tracks 
and everything. But I never — I had never before, and have never since, seen Market 
Street in that particular way. Almost as if it had been reserved for a picture or something 
of the kind. 

HS: For the record, in case somebody doesn't know this reality, that was the first day of 

the general strike, July 16th — 

DS: That was the first day of the general strike — 

HS: 1934. 

DS: That was the first day of the general strike. 

HS: Now you say there were lots of people walking - 

DS: Oh, yeah — 
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HS: -- in the middle of the street? 

DS: Urn-hum. They were walking right up the street. Well, there were no street cars, no taxis. 

I'm not even sure that the - used to call 'em — they used to run on Mission Street — at any 
rate — the jitneys. As far as I know, the jitneys weren't even running on that day. But it 
was an amazing sight. It described, I suppose, the general strike in a way that would be 
impossible to describe any other way. Total emptiness. 

HS: But, okay, Dave, if there are lots of people walking -- you say, there were lots of 

people walking, then how do you come with the sense of emptiness? 

DS: Well, because when you're looking up that street — you know, it's a very broad street 

HS: Yeah. 

DS: — and you're looking straight up to Twin Peaks, straight up the hill there, people are 

nothing. Relatively nothing. I'm not talking about big crowds. I'm not talking about 
thousands of people. I'm talking about maybe dozens, hundreds at the best. And they're 
spread out all over the place. 

HS: Yeah. So it just looked different from any time before? 

DS: It looked totally different. As I say, I've never seen Market Street so empty in my life, 

and I don’t ever expect to see it that empty again. 

HS: Yeah, that's what I — 

DS: Then, of course, one encountered the — one of the first things one encountered with the 

general strike was the — the restaurant situation. On the first day of the general strike, 
they issued permits — the general strike committee issued permits to eighteen restaurants, 
I think it was. Eighteen or nineteen. And one would walk down the street and see long 
lines, you know, trailing out these few restaurants. My recollection is that late in the 
afternoon, I finally got something to eat at Maison Paul, which was a restaurant often 
frequented by labor people on Upper Market Street. And I think I finally got in at the end 
of the day, except if I remember correctly the menu was distinctly limited. In fact, I'm not 
sure there was anything available except eggs. 

You saw signs all around town, on windows, you know, some in support of the strike, 
some of ‘em just saying closed on account of the strike. The department stores were 
opened. I have no idea what kind of business they were doing, but they decided to stay 
open. And the department store employees weren’t organized at that point, so they went 
along with it. 

Then, of course, a lasting impression would be of the — of the labor council meetings that 
went on both the weekend preceding the — in fact, several weekends preceding the 
general strike and in the concluding days of the general strike. 
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HS: Did you attend those? Watch those? 

DS: I always managed to get out there to them. And the debates, the arguments were fast and 

furious, and even angry. The waterfront unions, of course, differed almost totally with the 
— with the labor council leadership. And there was no great love lost between them. One 
remembers — well, the obvious people, Ed Vandelor, Mike Casey, George Kidwell, 
Bridges, and some of the other longshoremen. I don’t remember particularly, but there 
were others. 

HS: What was Vandelor saying at that point? 

DS: Vandelor, of course, was sort of following what became the — the party line, which had, I 

guess, two basic aspects. One was that nothing would happen in the settlement of the 
strike until the general strike was ended. And secondly, that to settle the strike, the 
longshoremen, as well as the waterfront employers and the ship owners had to agree to 
arbitrate. And that essentially is what Vandelor was preaching, and that basically was the 
line, of course, that was shaped largely by George Kidwell, I think. He said — he told 
Kagel that his understanding of the Seattle general strike, some fifteen years or more 
before then, had been the error that ultimately resulted in the defeat of the Seattle general 
strike, and it was pretty well destroyed, was its failure to make its point and get out of 
there. And it never could make up its mind whether it was, in fact, conducting a 
revolution or whether it was an elaborate protest. And Kidwell kept saying, we’re not 
interested in overthrowing the government of the city and county of San Francisco. We’re 
not interested in overthrowing the government of California. We want emphatically to 
see that the waterfront unions get their rights and that they get them without any further 
monkey business. 

Part of the difficulty was that the first group that had to give, of course, were the 
longshoremen who had up to that point totally resisted the whole business of arbitration. 
But now they were under the pressures of the situation, compelled to submit it to a vote 
and it was accepted. By that time, the employers — the waterfront employers — had come 
around and said that they would accept arbitration of all the issues. 

HS: Can you describe Vandelor’s demeanor and style the way you described Mike 

Casey? 

DS: Not really, Harvey. Vandelor was, as far as 1 was concerned, a totally colorless character. 

Humorless, as 1 remember him. And 1 don’t think carried the credibility, the 
impressiveness, that a man like Mike Casey did, for example, even though Mike, by that 
time, had been very seriously discredited by the action of his own union. But Vandelor 
was of a different quality entirely. There was — my feeling was that there was nothing 
really human about the guy. This was every day business as far as he was concerned, that 
was it. And 1 still feel that, looking back at it, that Vandelor took his cues from Kidwell. 

HS: What about Harry? Harry Bridges? Can you — do you remember hearing him 
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speak and what your impressions were of him? 


DS: Oh, yeah. Yeah. 

HS: He didn't want to arbitrate. We know that. 

DS: Yeah, I — I remember early on in the strike, even before I was connected with the board, 

we had a kind of a sunny afternoon tea party at the Kagel's place, which consisted of 
Kagel with a pair of wire whisks playing drums on a leather ottoman, accompanying a 
series of jazz records, which he was an addict. Bridges, drinking steadily, and I — I 
imagine drinking and — just to join, I guess, the circumstances. That was the first time I 
had met Harry and, of course, under quite different circumstances. 

Harry, of course, had a characteristic manner that once you saw it, faced it, you never 
forgot it. This is a man who always seemed to be on the — on the TV, you know. He was 
ready to go. Hair-trigger. He’s often described as cocky. And that's only moderately 
descriptive. But there certainly was a cockiness to his attitude. Harry's sure and very 
blunt. He was — he’s very direct, outspoken. He didn’t pull any punches and I don’t think - 
- my recollection, of course, is I don’t think he ever tried to fool anybody or get anybody. 
He was always a straight speaker. He was quite a character. Harry, of course — many of 
the people who knew him — loved to talk to people. He would go down to Harrington's 
Bar, which was around the corner from the CIO headquarters, and he would sit there for 
hours, you know, just talking to people. And he’d discuss all of his problems. Didn’t 
matter what they were. He discussed them with me, you know. I was nobody, I was 
nothing, but he’d discuss his problems with me. 

But he always had that facility of speaking what was on his member's minds. How they 
really emotionally reacted to their circumstances or the situation. And in that respect, I 
don't know that I've ever seen anybody who was as affective of Harry — the way in which 
for years and years he built the — the confidence of his members and held his position of 
leadership and, I think, high esteem. 

HS: During the Big strike, when he's speaking to the labor council, do you remember — 

can you kind of describe what he was saying and how his argumentation went as 
you observed it and sort of filtered it through your mind at that time? 

OS: Not really, Harvey. I think probably I should have put a preparatory note on this whole 

thing before we even started that memory isn’t all that precise and accurate, and certainly 
not over a period of, what is it now, seventy years? 

HS: Yes. 

OS: Nearly seventy years. No, I think — 

HS: I find that surprising because you're coming up with all kinds of good things. 
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OS: Well, I — as I said in the preface to my book, I know longer rely on my memory. If I 

didn’t have means of confirming it by other witnesses, then I find some other answer. 

Harry, of course, was the author, I would say, of the no arbitration stand that the 
longshoremen took. I don't think there’s any question that he was the one that said that the 
issue of the hiring hall would never be arbitrated. That couldn’t be arbitrated. And that 
basically was the position that he took because the hiring hall, in his view, perhaps in 
other's views, as well, was basic to the longshoreman situation. Until that was resolved, 
all the — of the rest was relatively unimportant. 

And that, undoubtedly, was the — was the position that — and the line of argument that he 
pursued in the labor council. And I have no doubt — I’d have to go back and check it - but 
I have no doubt whatever that the [unintelligible] lost my thought 

HS: Does it relate to the arbitration decision or the hiring hall or to Harry's view? 

DS: We'll have to wait and see if it comes back. Sometimes it does. 

HS: On a very related, slightly different tact, at the time, when you were working for the 

board, were you — how can I put it, were you rooting for one side or another? In 
other words, what were you — 

DS: Oh, there's no question. No question. I — there was no - no doubt about my position. I 

fully supported the waterfront workers in their position on the thing, and I don’t know 
that anybody ever questioned me about that or if it became an issue of any kind at all. I 
don't remember anything. But there was no doubt where I stood on the thing. 

HS: Were you more sympathetic to Harry's position or toward the labor council's 

position? 

DS: Well, the difficulty with Harry's position was that it was impossible. Technically, Harry 

was right. There's no question. The hiring hall was the basis and, as a matter of fact, the 
solution they ultimately worked out proved it. But the — the Kidwell theory of getting in, 
making your point, getting out, I think was as good an answer as could have been 
obtained at that point. First of all, it got the longshoreman off the no arbitration stand. It 
committed the employers to arbitration, and it got the ship owners in line. And that was a 
very important step. And in that sense, the — the labor council program proved to be the 
more practical and immediate solution. 

HS: Yes, sure. Did you see the funeral parade on July 9th? 

DS: You know where the state building is? 

HS: It's up — you mean now? 

DS: Yeah, well, it's still there I guess. The — on McAllister Street. 
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HS: Yeah. 

DS: What street is it that runs on the — on the west side? Polk— Polk is up in front of the city 

hall — is it Polk? 

HS: Van Ness, I think - 

DS: At any rate, there's on street that runs - 

HS: oh, that goes - 

DS: there was one street that runs alongside the state building, crosses McAllister, and looks 

right down on Market Street. That was my view of the funeral parade. That's as much as 
I saw of it, and that was not much. No, I didn’t know that at all. 

HS: Okay. So - 

DS: And, of course, the one thing that I noticed — I don’t know if you've seen this video. I saw 

it on KQED the other night, on the longshoremen and the sealand operation? 

HS: Yeah, I did see that. Yeah, um-hum. 

DS: I thought it was a very good job. Really first-rate. 

HS: Good introduction to the employer side and to the technological development side, 

aspects that are — 

DS: I think its treatment of that issue - 

HS: We’ve kind of — 

DS: — was extremely useful 

HS: — stuff that we don't know as much about. We just study the labor side. 

DS: That’s right. 

HS: Thought so too. 

DS: But the goddamn, maybe we better put this over to another time. I seem to be losing my 

thought. 

HS: I tell you what we should do. We've done really well today. Maybe what we ought to 

do is, you know, put it aside for a little while and then the next time we'll pick up 
getting a job with the Pacific Labor Bureau. We'll start in with that. 
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DS: Oh, yeah. 

HS: You want to do that? 

DS: Okay, sure. I think it’s probably a good idea, Harvey. 

HS: Okay. We're going to -- this is the end of the session, then, for the 7th of September, 

the year 2000. 

Interruption in Interview — Resumes below 

HS: Today is the 13 th of September. This is the year 2000. And when we last left, we — we 

were talking about 1934 and we had almost finished it, but then the question came 
up about Sam Darcy, and you had a point to make on Sam Darcy. You'd said that 
you had met with him at one point and you had some reflections on him. 

DS: No, no, no. I’ve never met Darcy. 

HS: Oh, you never met Darcy? Okay. 

DS: My acquaintance with Darcy consists of — primarily of the two pieces he wrote for the 

CP magazine, the communists, one in the middle of the strike. I’ve forgotten, now. May 
or June of 1934, and another one in September or October of 1934, shortly after the 
tennination of the strike. And I'm not sure about the date, but probably before the 
National Longshoreman's Board had rendered its arbitration decision. Darcy made such — 
to me, at any rate — fantastic claims for the communist party leadership in the waterfront 
strike in the longshoreman’s strike and the waterfront strike, and subsequently in the 
general strike, that I simply don’t find believable. And I’m convinced that whatever other 
documents originated in California that eventually found their way to the archives in 
Moscow, are tainted by this Darcy attitude. Which, as I say, in my view, and based on 
what I know of what went on, I find the credibility very, very questionable. 

That was a point on which I differed with a number of other people, particularly Bruce 
Nelson, for example, who preached my view with a certain — what should I say, 
aloofness. He doesn’t argue with it directly, but the implication is that he thinks it is 
nonsense. And I'm inclined to think that his view of that whole relationship between the 
CP, the communist party, and the strikes — the waterfront and the general strike — much, 
much overdrawn. That's about it. 

HS: Yeah, that's good. The reference is to Bruce Nelson's prizewinning book, workers on 

the Waterfront, I think it's called. 

DS: Is that what if s called? 

HS: Close to that. Illinois Press. 
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DS: I didn’t read the book, as a matter of fact, I read his doctorate thesis, and I think an article 

that was it was based on. But my impression is that the book has not much changed. 

HS: The argumentation line would be similar. All right. I'm glad we added that because 

I think that's important — that was an important view for us to add to the record. 

DS: Basically I — based on my limited relationship with Harry Bridges and with others 

connected with the strikes, that the — lost my thought — 

HS: You say given your limited knowledge of Harry -- 

DS: Oh, yes. What I started out to say was that based on my limited qualified relationship to 

that whole situation, Harry and the rest of the situation, that I leaned very strongly toward 
Harry's own view, which is that within the militant rank-and-file caucus, that really was 
the root of the whole thing. And that while there were communist party members 
involved in that caucus, I don’t think they had anything like the leadership role that Darcy 
claimed and that others had claimed — in the party's past. I really think that in tenns of 
the way in which the whole situation developed, the purposes for which the strike was 
called, even the outcome of the arbitration, were all dictated by more or less standard 
trade union practices, which have virtually no relationship whatever to the communist 
party and its purposes or procedures. And that was, as Harry insisted, an honest rank-and- 
file movement. 

HS: I recently spent some long hours listening to the tapes that Harry and Nicky did in 

1978. There were three or four decisions that Bridges made that headed the union in 
the direction that it headed, and I think made it successful. Among those decisions 
were decisions to take tacts that were leading away from the Marine workers 
Industrial Union, the newspaper stance, and then the Marine Workers Industrial 
Union itself. And so — 

[End of Tape 2- Side 4 (B)] 

[Begin Tape 3- Side 5 (A)] 

HS: Side 5. 

It's my strong feeling that after listening to lots and lots of that tape that by the time 
that Harry Bridges becomes Harry Bridges in '34, he's off and running on his own. 
Earlier discussions with Darcy and so forth were discussions, you know. But by the 
time he becomes Harry Bridges, he's off and running on his own, and so are his 
people in the so-called Committee of 500, or the [Albion Hall group?], you know. 

DS: I remember — 

HS: It's -- you know 
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DS: I think I told you, you know, one of the lasting impressions of Harry is he loved to talk 

about his problems, and he would talk with anyone. Didn’t matter how close they were or 
how knowledgeable they were. If the occasion presented itself, he was very open and 
forward about it. 

HS: Yeah, he's quite open — 

DS: I suppose it was a part of his process of making up his mind. 

HS: Yes. He's quite open with -- I mean, you know, with Nicky for twenty hours, you 

know. 

DS: No, I thought Harry very open about that sort of thing, and as I say, he talked about union 

problems with me, and I had no relationship with Harry and the union. And — but I gather 
that that was not unusual. Talking to other people. He just loved to talk. 

HS: Yeah, yeah. 

DS: Plus the fact, you know — one of the basic qualities that Harry had, beyond anyone I've 

ever known, was his capacity for echoing the thinking, the attitudes, the responses, of his 
fellow workers through the jobs, to the job situations, to their general economic situation. 
He was — he reflected those views so — so accurately that I — I have no — I have very 
little doubt that that is not the source of his leadership. 

HS: Okay, that's great. That's very, very — that's wonderful. Now, how did you come to 

join the Pacific coast Labor Bureau, which I gather was about 1934? 

DS: What happened was — I think I may have indicated it, but we treated it — I went to work 

for the National Longshoreman’s Board, presumably as a member of this research staff. It 
became much too involved in the management of the strikes, or its efforts to manage the 
strikes, to have any use or need for a research staff. And then when the strike ended, the 
board becoming a board of arbitration, it no longer had any need for staff. So Dr. Bloch, 
Louis Bloch, called me in and said that my services were no longer needed, that the only 
jobs they had in the foreseeable future were observers in some of the hiring halls. And I 
said, well. I’m available. And he said, well, he was afraid that I was a little bit too young. 
And I said — I was what, thirty-four — I was twenty-one at the time — I said, well, I’ll 
grow a beard. That was some thirty years before I grew a beard, but I offered to anyway. 

It was said mostly as a joke. I had no really serious intention, and I realized that he was 
not particularly interested. 

In any case, that was — my services there were terminated as of the 3 1st of July, and on 
the 1st of August in a response to a call from Sam Kagel, I reported to the Pacific Coast 
Labor Bureau. My first assignment was to interview longshoremen to get a detailed 
picture of hiring job practices, job conditions — the total picture of longshore work. I 
remember being confined to a kind of a cubbyhole on the second floor of the ferry 
building, and for the next three days, if I remember correctly, I spent thirteen, fourteen 
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hours in that little cubbyhole doing nothing but talking to longshoremen about their jobs. 

I started with Harry. He was the first one I interviewed. And I went from him to Henry 
Smith, Dutch Dietrich, I remember talking to John Schumaker, who figures somewhat 
prominently in the later episode of Harry's career, and on down the line — I don’t 
remember all the names — most of whom appeared later as witnesses before the National 
Longshoreman’s Board, sitting as an arbitration board. And the whole point of the 
interviews was to document the hiring practices, the buying and selling of jobs, the now 
distribution of work, the exploitation of the star gangs as opposed to the extras, the whole 
package of conditions surrounding the employment. Those conditions were more at the 
heart of the dispute than any question of wages or hours or anything else, except the 
hiring hall. The hiring hall proposal, which I've already indicated was not exactly a new 
thing on the coast, as a matter of fact for some thirty years, hiring halls for longshoremen 
and for seamen were kicked about in any number of fashions. But that hiring — the idea 
of the hiring hall operated by and for the union became a central issue and largely 
because of the abuses in the total employment process. 

A brass check rack, if I remember. Deals with bootleggers. Gallons of wine and jugs of 
whiskey and who knows what else distributed to the walking bosses who did the hiring, 
or who kept the star gangs going and such. This was this was the real nub of the thing, 
and this was the source of what Henry Schmidt first called "a terrible anger." 

HS: Henry Schmidt coined that? I don't remember that. 

OS: That’s Henry Schmidt [unintelligible] Records a situation in which he in over a period of, 

I think, something like three days, he was shipped up to Vallejo, came back to San 
Francisco with only, I think, two hours pay, and his ferry fare. Got up at, I don't know, 
four or five o'clock the next morning to go over to Alameda. It was something like a 
thirty-six or a forty eight hour period in which he got only a few hours rest, almost no 
work, and mostly caught his ferry fare out of it. And Henry says in his oral history, it 
created a terrible anger in the men. 

HS: so that's -- it's out of his oral history that that's in? 

DS: That’s right. 

HS: And that's where you got that title? 

DS: And that's where I got the title for my book, "A Terrible Anger." 

HS: Wow, that's great. That's a good story. I didn't know that. That's important to have 

on our tape. 

DS: But he's — but Henry — Henry was a very keen observer. This was a very sharp guy. Very 

funny in a dry, dry witty way. 

HS: I was actually going to ask you to describe these guys, you know, Henry and 
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Dietrich and Schumaker — 


DS: Well, it's a little difficult, Harvey. In the first place we're talking about, what, sixty some 

odd years back. Sixty six years, it is now. And some of 'em I — I just remember there 
being there and remembering their names. I don't remember a great deal about them. But 
Henry I do remember because Henry was — first of all, a very keen observer, and — 
though he was an angry man, he was still a very level headed man about the whole thing 
and knew exactly where he was going. And Harry never had a better lieutenant or a co- 
worker than Henry. He was sit there, puff on his pipe, and drop these rather dry, wittisms 
of sorts that shined things in a very revealing light. Much of that comes through in his 
oral history. But I think it went even beyond anything that the oral history contains. As I 
say, it was his — his phrase, a terrible anger, that caught my attention. It was so well 
expressed. The whole motivation behind the strike. 

John Schumaker I just barely remember. I guess my memory is made up more of his 
appearance and the attempt to deport Harry than my interview with him. And, as I say, I 
was interested mainly in what happened to them on the job. How they got their jobs, how 
long they kept them, the kind of hours they worked, the conditions under which they 
worked. And it was - it was a pretty horrible story of exploitation. 

HS: When you did these interviews, how did you keep track of the information? 

DS: Just notes on a yellow pad. 

HS: Notes on a yellow pad. 

DS: We didn’t have this kind of gear at that time. All I could do was make the notes and then 

transcribe them later for use by Henry Melnikow, who would present the arbitration case, 
and then Sam, who would be at his right hand. 

HS: For the tape, Henry Melnikow was the guy who was the head of the Pacific coast 

Labor Bureau. 

DS: Henry Melnikow was the head of the Pacific Coast Labor Bureau. 

HS: M-e-l-n-i-k-o-w? 

DS: That’s right, M-e-l-n-i-k-o-w. Henry, as I understand his background, came to San 

Francisco from the east, where somehow or another he had been associated with, I think 
it was Stuart Chase, the economist — 

HS: I think so. 

DS: — who had organized something called "Labor Bureau Inc.," which was designed to 

provide economic counsel to trade unions, I guess, mostly. And Henry came to San 
Francisco and established himself in that sense, and was able to acquire a number of 
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clients. He had been in touch with the longshore people over the nineteen many — some 
part of the 1920s at the few futile efforts to reorganize the ILA on the waterfront. And he 
had established himself among the printing trades unions, for example, who perhaps more 
so than any other union leaned heavily on arbitration and highly technical negotiations. 

HS: What was he like? What was Henry Melnikow like? 

DS: Henry, a small man. I'm not one to call other small people small, but he wasn't, I don't 

think, any taller than I, if that. 

HS: That's what, five-five? 

DS: I would guess — oh, I'm — I'm — or I was around five-seven. But Henry was certainly in 

that neighborhood. Wiry hair. He was generally described as — or he’s often described as 
a Russian in appearance. He was a very, very intense, good analytical mind, intensely 
conservative in his outlook, though he was a very solid trade unionist, of course, right 
from the start. He had studied, if I remember correctly, under some of the original labor 
economist at Wisconsin. 

HS: I think so. 

DS: Yeah. I'm — 

HS: Commons. John R. Commons - 

DS: Hum? 

HS: Like John R. Commons 

DS: Commons and was it Ealy? I’ve forgotten the names. In any case, that Commons school 

of labor economics. So that his whole approach to trade union was highly business-like 
and rooted very strongly in statistical evidence. 

HS: He was ahead of his time. 

DS: Much so. Much so because there was a minimum of sentiment and a maximum of hard 

information at the bottom of his negotiations. And he brought that kind of expertise to the 
negotiating table. 

HS: Was he older than you guys? 

DS: Oh, yes. Henry must have been — when I was twenty-one, Henry must have been into his 

forties. He was considerably older and older than Kagel, too, for that matter. 

HS: Sam was somewhat older than you were? 
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DS: Sam, as I understand it, is two or three years older than I am. He was a graduate student 

at Cal when I arrived there as a sophomore when I first met him. 

HS: Yes. But Sam is over ninety. 

DS: Is he over ninety? 

HS: Yes. 

DS: I understood him to be ninety. It's been a year since I've seen him, so I don’t know — 

HS: I think it's ninety-one, so he's a little bit older than you. 

DS: He's certainly in that neighborhood. And I'm eighty-seven so 

HS: Yeah, four years -- 

DS: — he’s at least three years or four years difference. But then, as I say, Sam was a graduate 

student, which would have put him three or four years ahead of me at that time. 

HS: Now I know that Sam and Harry Bridges and you, you know, would go out and -- 

this is kind of a small question — but would go out and go to bars and stuff like that. 
I mean, there was a whole lure of that. Did Melnikow -- was Melnikow inclined that 
way too? Did he go out with you guys? 

DS: No - 

HS: No, he was different. He was older - 

DS: -- Henry was outside that 

HS: Yeah. When you said conservative, I figured that socially he may have been outside 

of that. 

DS: Well, I think mostly it was because Henry was older than any of us. And, yes, I 

remember a number of tours of the nightlife of San Francisco. I remember the night the 
strike ended. Sam and I went out on the town and interviewed bartenders, I think, in 
every corner of San Francisco. The first question of our interview was always, "have you 
got a union card," ... cause that was important. Frequently we used to 

HS: What would you guys do if they said no? 

DS: Tell them that they damn well better get themselves organized. What else could we do? 

Have another drink and go to the next bar. 
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They — we had an occasional practice of spending the night on such tours, winding up 
usually at that Terminal Hotel, which was down at the foot of Market Street, arriving at 
some ungodly hour in the morning. Getting up the next morning and going across the 
street and getting a shave, stopping for breakfast at one of those waterfront cafes. I can't 
remember the name of them now, but they were all over the waterfront. And turning up 
for work at the Ferry Building at about somewhere around eight-thirty, nine o'clock was 
our practice for a while. On occasion. It's not what you would call a repeated habit, but it 
happened. 

HS: So you guys would show up at work at eight-thirty and then Melnikow would come 

in. 

DS: Usually. Or he might have been there, I don’t know. 

HS: [Laughing] That's a very cute story. 

DS: My first few days there were, as I say, taken up with these - with interviewing longshore 

witnesses. Once we had gotten that and such, I went to work basically for their chief 
statistician, who was a man by the name of Maurice Gershenson. Maury - 

HS: Do you know how to spell that one? 

DS: G-e-r-s-h-e-n-s-o-n, who later became the director of labor statistics for the State of 

California. But at that time he was preparing a good deal of the statistical work that 
provided the grist for the arbitration. And so Maury put me to work supplementing that 
sort of thing. 

Working with such things as — I remember loading the various statistics governing the 
commerce of the Port of San Francisco, or the ports of the Pacific Coast. There was an 
enonnous amount of statistical infonnation that went into that arbitration. The record, if I 
remember correctly, was well over a thousand pages, plus thousands more of the exhibits, 
statistical exhibits primarily. 

HS: Still the arbitration for '34? 

DS: Yeah. This was the longshore arbitration. The longshore arbitration was followed in the — 

early in the spring or actually late in the winter of 34, 35 for the seaman, who had 
subsequently, after the strike had ended, had gone through a representational election, 
had been recognized and had gone through the formalities of negotiation. And then, 
according to the strike settlement, they had both agreed that if they were unable to 
negotiate a settlement, that they would submit that to arbitration. And that, too, went 
before the National Longshoreman’s Board. Somewhere thereabouts. 

No, I worked on the longshoreman's, I worked on the Market Street railway, for example. 
The car men had gone out on strike during the general strike, except they stayed out on 
strike in order to get recognition, and they, too, went to arbitration. And that — I think I 
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did some work on that. The seaman's arbitration I got in on in the beginnings of that, and 
I think about that time Henry shipped me off to represent the labor bureau in Portland, 
which proved — partly because of the status of the Bureau at that point, and partly 
because of my ineptness — pretty much at that end and after a couple of months in 
Portland, I moved on to Seattle, where I took over the office. 

The first morning I came to the - down to the labor bureau office in Seattle, I was 
cornered at — just before I entered the building by what we then called a newsboy. He 
was actually a man, a grown man, no boy at all. But he was called "Irish World Jimmy," 
because he used to bootjack an Irish publication and everybody in Seattle knew him as 
Irish World Jimmy. At any rate, he said that Gus — I think his name was Gus Dolbeck — 
who was the secretary of the Seattle Newsboys Union, which was a rather historic sort of 
organization — this union — David, from the early years of the Sentry had managed to 
survive all through these — the open shop years, and Gus Dolbeck was then the current 
secretary and he wanted to see me because the Seattle Times, at that particular point, had 
been selling for three cents, and it was about to raise its price to five cents. 

Now the newsboys union had a standard Practice of getting one -half of the retail price of 
the newspapers that they sold on the street, which would have meant that they would 
have gone from one-and-a-half cents to two-and-a-half under the new price. But the 
lordly owners of the Seattle Times decided that that was too good for the newsboys and 
they only wanted to give them a penny, I think, as I recall, and keep the rest for 
themselves. Through the intervention of the secretary of the Portland Central Labor 
Council, whose name I've completely forgotten, they had signed an arbitration 
agreement. Not only signed an arbitration agreement, but agreed to have a local manager 
for, I think it was Pacific Telephone, as the arbitrator. Not one I would exactly have 
chosen if I were doing it, but there I was. Gus wanted to talk to me because they were 
faced with an arbitration before the manager of the telephone company and the Seattle 
Times, and they had to make their case. And since I represented the labor bureau and the 
labor bureau represented the newsboys, why, I was stuck. And that was my first 
experience with — and I may say only experience — with the full responsibility for an 
arbitration of any kind. 

And I did the best I could in the light of what little I knew about the arbitration 
procedure. And relied very heavily on the history of the wage relationship between the 
newsboys and the newspaper. But it didn’t impress the manager of the telephone 
company and he ruled with the — with the Seattle Times. I've never forgiven him for that. 
Neither the Times or the telephone company 

HS: Exactly. How come this telephone company manager got to be the arbitrator? Do 

you know why? 

DS: He was just a prominent business man around town and - 

HS: But why did the union agree to have him as the arbitrator? Or did they have any 

choice? 
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DS: The Central Labor Council was probably primarily responsible for the selection. At least 

that's what I've always understood to be the case. I certainly had nothing to do with it, and 
I don't think the union would voluntarily have — have chosen him. But they were stuck 
with it and they got stuck with it. 

One of the Bureau's clients at that time was the — what was known as the Ferry 
Boatman's Union. The Ferry Boatman, of course, had quite a history on San Francisco 
Bay. It had maintained its union contract and conditions there quite successfully over the 
years. And some of it had been transmitted to Peugeot Sound, where the Ferry Boatmen 
had contracts with many of the ferry boat operators in the area. And at about that time, 
the Ferry Boatman were faced with the possibility of a strike — 

HS: I think we're at the end of the tape. 

[End of Tape 3 -Side 5 (A)] 

[Begin Tape 3 -Side 6 (B)] 

HS: Side 6. 

So the ferry boatman were — 

DS: The Ferry Boatmen were prepared to go on strike and were in the process of negotiations. 

The strike leader was a man by the name of John Fox, usually referred to as Captain Fox. 
Captain Fox happened to represent both the Ferry Boatmen and the Masters, Mates and 
Pilots, who had the other contract on the ferry boat. He represented both unions. So both 
of them were involved in this situation. And I remember being brought into that situation 
completely unprepared without knowing what was going on, but I found myself in a 
meeting with the union leaders and with the governor of the State of Washington — what 
was his name, Schwellingbach? Something like that. Very slick political-type figure. And 
was caught between the unions, which were — had been like big supporters of him. And 
the ferry boat operators on Peugeot Sound who, of course, had a very strong economic 
position in the whole economic area there. At any rate, they got no comfort from 
Schwellingbach or whatever his name was. And they went out on strike. 

One of the first things they did was they made a deal with some of the farmers on one of 
the islands on Peugeot Sound. I might recognize the name if I saw it, but the name doesn't 
come to me. But the deal was that the union would see to it that their produce got to the 
market in Seattle in return for which they agreed to provide produce for the striking ferry 
boatmen. Which was a very neat and comforting arrangement and it led to a fairly long 
and substantial strike. I found myself in the position of becoming — of being the public 
spokesman for the striking employees. And as a result, I began to meet the reporters from 
the local papers. I'm trying to think now, there were at least three as I remember it. There 
was the Times, there was the Star. It seems to me there was a third one. Anyway, I got to 
know them and we met and talked frequently. Most of the time there were very few 
developments. 
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But in Washington — in Seattle at the time there was a political movement that went by 
the name of The Commonwealth Federation, which is a fairly left-wing type 
organization, often called communist, but I don't know whether it was or not. At any rate, 
it was kind of indigenous to the — to the area. One of the men who ran a publication for 
the Commonwealth Federation was named Emerson Dagget. It turned out later that 
Emerson was, in fact, a member of the communist party, but in my relationship with him, 
that had nothing whatever to do with it. We were talking as one spokesman for the union 
and a reporter. But because I became acquainted with all of the city staffs of these 
newspapers, Emerson and I decided to see if we couldn’t get them involved in the Guild, 
which was just then beginning to organize. The newspaper guild. So we organized what 
we called a Sunday afternoon tea and social — tea and poker —society. And we used to 
invite three, four, five of these reporters over to my apartment in Seattle, where we 
always had a plentiful supply of whisky, and we used to play a little poker, drink some 
whiskey and just sit around and schmooze. 

The outgrowth of that was that we got to know virtually the entire city staffs of all the 
Seattle newspapers. Ah, the third newspaper was the Post Enquirer, which was 
information that was just stored away for later use. The later use turned out to be that 
when I left the Labor Bureau in the summer of '35, by mutual agreement, the newspaper 
guild had just hired its first full-time organizer whose names was Morgan Hull, if I 
remember correctly. And so I sat down one day and gave Morgan name by name, bit by 
bit, description of the Seattle situation as Emerson and I had found it. And that became a 
subject of Morgan's very attentions as the organizer of the guild, and wound up — either 
that year or the next year, '36 or '37 — in the Post Enquirer strike, which was one of the 
very early and more successful strikes against the Hearst organization, and some basis for 
which came out of our Sunday afternoon poker sessions. 

HS: That's really interesting. 

DS: And the guy that — one of the guys that was most important and became a very active, 

influential figure in the Guild - damn, am I going to forget his name — at any rate, he was 
one whose acquaintance I made during that period, and he became a leader in the Guild. 
I’ve got to track down his name. Well, actually, you can find his name — there's a book, 
I'm sure, in the Labor Archives library. I know because they've got my copy — that deals 
with the organization of the guild in Seattle and the P.I. strike. His name is in there. And 
he later for a while was an International representative for the Guild. 

It’s no good. My memory ain't working that far. 

HS: Yeah, no, that's okay. That's important, actually, and interesting that you were 

involved in what becomes the Guild, ultimately, in the long run. A couple of things. 
What about Fox and their strike? How did that all come out? 

DS: You know, I don’t remember. 

HS: Okay. In one sense the Guild 
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DS: I think they probably did all right. My recollection is that there was nothing sensational, 

but they came out with some - something to show for it. 

HS: You mentioned that you'd been in Portland for just a little while. What were you 

exactly doing in Portland for that short period of time before you went to Seattle? 

DS: Mostly I was sort of wandering from one union to another looking for work for the 

Bureau. 

HS: Oh, I see. Okay. 

DS: And as I say, either because I was not a very good salesman, or didn’t handle it right, or 

the situation wasn't right, I don’t know. Produced nothing. 

HS: How come you -- now you say that you left the Bureau in the summer of ‘35 under 

mutual agreement. Is there anything further to be said about leaving the Pacific 
Coast Labor Bureau? 

DS: It was not December of ‘35 - 

HS: Summer, you mentioned. 

DS: No, it had to be the summer of ‘36, because I didn’t go up there until the summer of ‘35. 

HS: Oh, so it's the summer of '36 that you leave. 

DS: Yeah. I'm not sure it was December, but it was in the latter part of — I think the latter half 

of ‘36 — 

HS: 1936, okay. Yeah. 

DS: Oh, I don’t know. I — I think that my whole experience in the northwest, for example, was 

not notably successful. In a couple of respects, it was highly useful and I found it 
interesting. But from the standpoint of the Labor Bureau, I don’t think it made any money 
for them. 

HS: I was thinking the — 

DS: And it wasn't the kind of representation that he wanted. For example, he couldn’t charge 

them for my services in conjunction with the Daily Press of Seattle. At any rate, as I say, 
there was a general feeling. Secondly, the Labor Bureau was sort of coasting at that point. 
The longshore arbitration, the seaman's arbitration, the Market Street arbitration, most of 
those things were all behind them, and without examining it too closely, I’d say that 
things had slowed down a bit. So I guess my feeling that Henry wasn't exactly happy with 
me and Henry could get along very well without me without having to pay me every 
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month, I just left — parted company. 

HS: Sure. Do you have anything to say in terms of description of Captain Fox? He's 

actually, you know, regionally, an important figure in the Northwest. 

DS: Oh, yes. Definitely. 

HS: What were your impressions of Captain Fox? I've seen much — that describes the 

fellow himself. I've never seen references to him. 

DS: Kevin Fox was a rather slight, not a big man at all. I could never be quite sure whether he 

was leveling with me or whether he was taking me seriously or what. As a matter of fact, 
my lasting impression of him was that he was — how should I say, quite secretive about 
his responses and very cagey. He was careful not to get himself into any corners where he 
had to answer any questions yes or no. And one could never be quite sure whether he 
intended to go this way and end up going that way, or whether he would simply follow 
through. To me, his credibility was never very high because I just couldn’t develop any 
kind of confidence in the guy. We got along perfectly well. I don't know that he ever had 
any complaints about me or my work. But Harry Goldman probably never had as much 
publicity or as good publicity as they had during that period. 

And his relationship — as I say, I was never quite sure where Captain Fox stood, and that 
seemed to be characteristic of his relationships as I saw them, not only with the people in 
San Francisco who were the head of the Ferry Boatman's Union, but in general with the 
labor movement. He simply was not — I don't think they invested a great deal of faith in 
him. I expect that there was a good deal of talk, but no action. That’s my purely personal 
reaction. 

HS: That’s interesting. You always have a take on all the different folks, you know, 

which is very interesting, and I think valuable. I mean, you don't see -- he — well, 
what literature I’ve read, he's not very well filled out. You don't get much of a sense 
of what's behind the name. 

DS: No, it's difficult because those things tend to disappear when we write history. We seem 

to forget there are human beings involved. 

HS: What did you do then, late 1936, on -- I presume you came back to the city? Or to 

the Bay Area. 

DS: Well, let me see if I can get this straight now. I know I went down to Los Angeles for a 

few months trying to find a job. My job searching, however, consisted mainly of 
reporting to a couple of city rooms. I didn’t go to the Los Angeles Times. I went to the 
Daily News, I think it was called. 

HS: Now Dave, this is interesting, because now you can see -- this is the first time you've 

conceived of yourself as a newspaper person that I — 
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DS: In a sense, yes — 

HS: -- that I surmise — that I recall. 

DS: It’s always been in the background ever since I was a printer's devil. And frequently, you 

know, I turned in that direction. 

I used to check in at the city room of the Daily News in Los Angeles every morning, 
seven or eight o'clock. By ten o'clock I’d be on the beach at Santa Monica. I think I spent 
several months in a kind of procedure without result. So I came back to San Francisco 
and just how I happened to get the job, I don't know, but I ended up as a research 
assistant to the director of employment for the Works Progress Administration of the 
State of California. 49 4th Street, was our headquarters. The director of employment was 
a woman by the name of Emily Wooley, if I remember correctly. 

HS: Wooley? 

DS: Wooley. 

HS: How do you spell that? 

DS: W-o-o-l-e-y, as I recall. And our work there was pretty much routine. There was another 

man on the same job as I had whose name was Mark Eudey, E-u-d-e-y. Mark shows up 
later on, but I’ve forgotten now in what connection. At any rate, he and I were the 
statisticians there and it seemed to me that we spent most of our time trying to organize a 
local chapter of the American Federation of Government Employees. I don’t think we got 
very far. Mrs. Wooley — I don't know if that's right — 

HS: Wooley or Woolsey, it is? 

DS: I'm — I'm not sure. 

HS: Okay, that's okay. 

DS: She was very forbearing and sort of blinked at our union activities. Apart from our own 

membership in the organization, I don't think we accomplished very much. And 
somehow or another I'm trying to remember how I got involved in it — oh, I know. I 
guess I began looking for another job. I must have been. And one of the people I used to 
call on was the city editor of the San Francisco Examiner, whose name was Josh 
Eppinger, E - double p-i-n-g-e-r. It certainly didn’t hurt that Josh and my brother were at 
Cal together. Classmates. At any rate, I went to work for the Examiner. Either late '37 or 
early '38. I’d have to go back and check that out, although I don’t know where I’d check it 
out. And I joined the city room of the Examiner and became a reporter. 

HS: What kind of stories were you assigned? 
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DS: Well, for the most part I was on general assignment. I used to take anything and 

everything that came across the desk. The — but then more and more I began to get 
assigned to labor stories, and that, of course, was one of the areas in which I first 
observed the manipulations of labor news in terms of the battle against the so-called 
communists. Particularly by our managing editor, a man by the name of Bill Wren, w-r-e- 
n. And Bill was anti-communist to the core. And if he didn’t have any ready-made 
communists, he’d make one. And so I did a lot of leg work around the city in the labor 
field, only to have my stories either handled through a rewrite man or when I put them in 
writing, they would go to Bill Wren’s desk and [after] very careful editing, usually 
produced something that I was not always acquainted with when I saw it in the paper the 
next morning. 

Bill was just plain nasty when it came to manipulating the news, and he would stop at 
nothing to maintain this Red Scare that had been so characteristic of that whole ’34 
period. 

HS: Now this is interesting, and it’s worth exploring. So often the left and the labor side 

will make reference to the kept press and will make reference to how it’s always 
rigged against you and it's always rigged in any communist way, you know, and it's 
always rigged in an anti-labor way. And it seems to me that — you know, as though 
there's a monolithic kind of management side. And I've always thought it's more 
complex than that. There are people like Wren, and then there are people like Paul 
Smith, who are different. And I’ve always thought that looking at it in real terms 
would reveal something far more complicated, even though the impact maybe well 
the way the labor side always argues. Do you see what I'm saying? 

DS: Well, yes. I don’t think it's any simple cut-and-dried relationship. I've always 

subjected to the notion that newspapers were or are influenced by their advertisers. I've 
thought that what's at work there is essentially a class thing. It’s not a question of labor 
relations as such. It's simply that the publisher and the executive editors of the media and 
the influential business community share a point of view which grows out of their own 
situation, and which generally comes into common ground and the area of labor relations 
and politics and such. And I think that the response, for example, of a Bill Wren and his 
anti-communist thing is, first of all, a reflection of William Randolph Hearst in his later 
years where he took on a very bitter, nasty, almost violent hatred for anything related to 
or that he could call communist connection. 

During the ‘34 strike and leading up to it, his — the limited amount that I’d seen of his 
correspondence and his relationship with John Francis Nyland, clearly shows the 
unreasoning hatred of Hearst for the communist organization — so-called communist 
organization or policies. And this was reflected, of course, in Bill Wren's attitude. There's 
no question about that. He understood perfectly well how Hearst felt. Probably agreed 
with him right down to the core. So it was no particular pain to him to manipulate the 
news in such a way that it would continue that kind of attitude. 
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In general, because the — the dominate influence in the community in terms, say, of labor 
relations was simply still emerging from the open shop experiences of the 1920s. And the 
— it was that, I think, that shaped the direction of the Chronicle, which made Paul Smith 
seem such an exception to the whole thing, simply because he bucked that general 
attitude. And explained the ease with which the Examiner and the other newspapers, with 
the possible exception — or the occasional exception of the News, to manipulate the news 
in that fashion. 

HS: Did you ever at that time feel like trying to get a job with the Chronicle because at 

that time Paul C. Smith was the editor and he was more neutral? 

DS: As a matter of fact, I did. I did apply for a job with Paul Smith. In my copy of my 

master's thesis — 

HS: Remember you’re hooked up to a - 

DS: Oh, yeah. There's a letter there that I had written to Paul Smith. I think it was in 1935. 

Even before I’d gone to work for the Examiner. But I wrote to him in the light of his 
attitude as such that some kind of specialization in the field of labor reporting would be 
extremely useful. He came to that conclusion himself some years later, but he didn’t pick 
me. He picked Art Egelston. 

HS: So here you're with Wren you're working for him — 

DS: In any case, as I say, I among the other assignments that I had — of course, you're 

completely familiar with it — the hot box car affair erupted. 

HS: Yeah. This is a big warehouse lockout in 1938. 

DS: Right. Yeah. 

HS: Lock-out of Local 6 of the ILWU. 

DS: Exactly. And the — I spent a great deal of my time after that erupted covering that 

particular situation for the Examiner, and it was one of the particular situations where Bill 
Wren was at his worst. 

The — that situation, as you know, coasted along until Paul Smith published his editorial 
saying “why doesn’t somebody do something about this? Settle this strike. Why should it 
go on like this.” And Kagel and Patton put their heads together and said, not a bad idea. 
Why don't you act as mediator? And Paul said, all right, I will, and launched a series of — 
an episode in which — we used to meet — I say "we," reporters for the four newspapers. 
We used to meet Paul every morning and take — and he’d take us in his big, fat limousine. 
Usually the first stop was at Kagel's office over on California Street. I'm trying to thi nk 
who was on that assignment. The one person that I remember on that assignment, of 
course, was a young woman from Washington by the name of Kate Mayer. Kate was on 
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her first job, as I understand since, and was assigned to this particular affair. So she was 
one of the four people who used to show up every morning. 


HS: Oh, really? She's a prominent figure too. 

DS: Oh, yeah. 

HS: She's the daughter of the Washington Post owner? 

DS: She was the daughter of the man who owned the Washington Post and former president 

at the Federal Reserve. Very important, very important man. And she was young then, I 
guess, and in her early 20s and this was her first job, as I understand it. And through that 
job she, of course, became acquainted with both Sam Kagel and Pat. 

HS: He's president of Local 6 of the ILWU at the time. 

DS: That’s right. She tells the rest of the story in her recent book of her relationships with Sam 

and Pat. At any rate, then we'd break for lunch and then we'd all crawl back into the 
limousine and we’d go over to the headquarters 

[End Tape 3 -Side 6 (B)] 

[Begin Tape 4 -Side 7 (A)] 

HS: Okay. So you all would get back into the limousine and go over to — 

DS: We’d break for lunch and then we’d get back into the limousine after lunch and go to the 

headquarters of the employer's association. This went on for, I don't know, a week, more 
or less, and finally Smith was able to put together some kind of a deal that the employers 
were able to accept, and it did give the union their first citywide agreement, which was 
something they had been wanting. And so that came to a very pleasant, happy ending. 

Somewhere along there I got shipped out to the courts and I covered the courts for a 
while. And in the course of this I became involved somehow, and I don't remember, in 
negotiations with a man by the name of Bill Cherin, C-h-e-r-i-n. And that particular 
moment, he represented in San Francisco the American Jewish community. 

HS: Before we go onto that, can I ask you one - that’s very important and it's a big topic. 

Were you a member of the Guild when you were in the Examiner? Working for the 
Examiner? How did Wren respond to that option? 

DS: Oh, we were — we were all members of the Guild. As a matter of fact, I was treasurer of 

the Examiner unit for a while. I remember — I remember during that episode where one 
of our big contracts came up for renewal and on the Saturday before the decisive Guild 
meeting, there was a whole mob of newspaper people down on the waterfront because it 
was the last sailing of the intercoastal lines. What the hell was the name of it? The 
Pennsylvania or one of those state lines. I’d have to look up the name of the ship. But we 
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were — there were Guild people from the four San Francisco newspapers, reporters, 
photographers. Whole mob of us. And we weren’t a damned bit interested in the sailing, 
or the last sailing. What we were interested in was what was going to happen at the Guild 
meeting the next morning. And I remember Abe Melinkof, who was then just a reporter, 
not the city editor of the Chronicle, saying to me, you know, how do you feel over at the 
Examiner? I said, hell, clean. We’re a hundred percent for a strike. He said, not really. 

Not really. [Laughing]. Abe was somewhat shocked. But then he was always sort of a 
company guy anyway. 

Yes, I was a member of the Guild. And as I say, we all were. And the next morning we 
did vote to go out on strike, but then we settled the dispute and got a new contract. My 
wages went from — if I remember correctly — twenty- five dollars a week to thirty dollars 
a week. Partly because of seniority. I mean I finished my first year on the paper, and part 
of it represented that and part of it was the news scales, which was fine. But then, as I 
say, somewhere, after spending some time out at the courts and one place or another, I 
got in touch with Bill Cherin — or he got in touch with me. I have no idea how it 
happened. He represented, as I said, the American Jewish Committee, which then, 
perhaps as now, was one of the principle organizational spokesmen for the American 
Jewish Community, and primarily the European branch of the American community. 
That's the outfit that represented, you know, the English, the German, the west European 
Jews, who were much earlier immigrants to the United States and had therefore 
established themselves in a great many different areas in tenns of status and income and 
the rest of it. 

In San Francisco, there had been an organization, what they called the Jewish Survey 
Committee, which was a kind of a duplicate of the American Jewish Committee in 
miniature because it represented so many of the important businesses in the Jewish 
community. The Koslins, the Haas's. I remember Phil Lasky, the owner of KPIX, and any 
number of attorneys. Jessie Steinheart, who was one of the major powerhouse attorneys 
in San Francisco, was the chainnan of the — of the group. And it had been brought into 
existence and got its name from its plan to do something. First of all, to find out the 
extent of anti-Semitism and anti-Semitic propaganda. And, secondly, to do something 
about it. 

Well, I was hired initially as — no, the survey committee was one organization. Bill 
Cherin’s office was another one. In the meantime, the survey committee had brought into 
being its own office, which they put in charge a fonner managing editor of the Call 
Bulletin, by the name of Eugene Block. So we have, in effect, these three agencies, but 
they immediately undertook to reorganize the situation and, in effect, my job was 
transferred to Gene Block's office and I became a part of that operation, which worked 
directly under the Jewish Serving Committee. And Bill Cherin continued as 
representative of the AJC, but he was no longer as active as he had been in that whole 
field. I, instead, went to work for Gene. Gene had a fairly simplistic view of the whole 
thing. Not terribly complicated. 

First of all, he was interested in tracking down the sources and origin of anti-Semitic 
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propaganda, which was available. We’re talking now about the latter part of 1938, ’39, 
leading up to the war and, of course, Hitler is extremely active in Europe, and soon 
became involved in the war itself. And so we were interested in tracking down the 
activities of the — what they called the "German- American Bund." Gene once sent me 
down to Fresno to interview a representative of the Klu Klux Klan, a very secretive 
mission and highly unproductive. This was a real redneck out of Oklahoma, whose 
understanding of even his own anti-Semitism was so shallow as to be almost nonexistent. 
He was just Ku Klux and that's all. 

HS: You actually met with the guy? 

DS: Oh, yeah. Yeah. I tracked him down and we had a secret rendezvous and all that sort of 

thing, but, as I say, it came to nothing. 

HS: What was his name? 

DS: I don't know. I haven't the faintest idea. 

HS: Do you have any idea why he would agree to meet with you? 

DS: Yes, because I was posing as a representative of the Central News Agency, which was a 

Hearst organization, and I was supposed to be representing that organization. He didn’t 
know anything about my Jewish connection. And there were some Bund activities around 
San Francisco. A lot of noise, not much substance. 

HS: There was also a -- there was a German government official who was sort of a 

darling of the local social set. 

DS: Wyman — Wymar? 

HS: Something close to that, yeah. 

DS: Yeah, something in that general neighborhood. He was supposed to be fountainhead of 

Nazi propaganda. And I suppose to some degree he was because he never — as I 
understand it - as I recall it — he was never bashful about representing the Hitler regime 
and whatever it was up to at that point. 

HS: But there was also a Bund -- there was also some sort of a Bund organization in San 

Francisco? 

DS: Oh, yeah. Yeah. San Francisco, of course, was always — not always, but for a great many 

years, has had a substantial Gennan population, and among that Gennan population 
surely were those who still maintained some kind of ties and connections with the old 
country. And out of that came the Gennan-American Bund type thing. I don’t mean to 
suggest in any way that the Gennan community of San Francisco was anti-Semitic. As a 
matter of fact, it wasn't, because, of course, many of the leading Jewish families in San 
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Francisco were, in fact, German in origin. 

HS: Yes. Did you actually ever meet any of the Bund people, if there were any? 

DS: I didn’t, no. I observed them from time to time. For example, they used to have meetings 

up there on Polk Street. There was a hall up there. I used to go to those just to see what 
would happen, but I never had any direct face-to-face contact with them, no. As I say, 
tracking down that kind of thing was part of Gene's conception of the job. 

And then in terms of counter-propaganda, he developed what I've always thought as a 
very diversified 4th of July message. An opportunity for all, open doors, all that sort of 
thing. And he used to make the rounds of the newspapers frequently and then you’d see 
editorials telling everybody to be tolerant. 

HS: Did you have any role in the organizational development of this whole — 

DS: No. No, I have none whatever. I was just a — what should I say, a stand-by. I had no part. 

As a matter of fact I almost — I can only remember two or three times that I actually met 
with the survey committee. I knew most of those people, or I had met most of them. I 
can't say that — probably not one of ‘em would have remembered me. 

HS: So by this time, you're no longer working for the Examiner? 

DS: I quit the Examiner to go to work for them. 

HS: Okay. 

DS: And I suppose — I have been thinking since then, more recently, why I did that. And you 

know, I don’t know. I don't know why I did it. Part of the reason, certainly, was because it 
carried with it a very hefty increase in pay. There's no doubt about that. A hundred and 
fifty a month to two hundred a month. That was substantial. 

HS: Was there any aspect of wanting to get away from Mr. Wren and his style of 

rewriting? 

DS: Not particularly, no. I think it was that this whole area for various conscious and 

subconscious reasons attracted me more than that particular kind of newspaper work at 
that time. And, as I say, I can't deny the effect of a substantial increase in earnings. 

But I — as I may have indicated, I never wholly concurred in Gene's conception of the — 
either of the problem or of the answer to the problem because I thought he was dealing 
with symptoms and not with anything that resembling the cause of it. 

And then I had an opportunity that soon came down the line. Two representatives of the 
War Manpower Commission came to San Francisco. One of them was Guy Nunn, who 
had been doing radio work and other journalistic work for the United Auto Workers, and 
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his associate — I think it was Clarence Johnson — who had come out of the Brotherhood 
of Dining Car — not dining car, Sleeping Car Porters. And they represented the War 
Manpower Commission, as I recall. And the War Manpower commission at that time was 
primarily concerned in recruiting labor mainly among the shipyards on the west coast. 
And, of course, they were very much interested in the shipyard which were developing 
here in the Bay Area. 

HS: Is this -- is the war actually on at this point? 

DS: Hum? 

HS: Is World War II — is the United States in the war at this point? 

DS: That’s something I'd have to check back on. My recollection is that it was not on at that 

particular point. That it actually became an actual war later. But on the other hand, I'm 
not so sure. 

HS: Okay, it's close anyway. It sounds like it’s close. 

DS: It’s very close. It's very close. It's within, I would say, six months early or later than 

December 7th, ‘41. Now, whether he ever had anything to do with it or not, I don't know, 
Sam Kagel eventually went to work for the War Manpower Commission, but I never 
encountered him in any aspect of these particular dealings, so I don't know whether he 
was involved or not. 

HS: You mean Sam? 

DS: Yeah. At any rate, these two came to San Francisco, and I'm not quite sure how they did 

it, but they brought together - or we brought together — a kind of a small, at that point, 
very informal committee to meet with them and to see if there were any way in which we 
could be useful. Now at that time, one of the principle persons on that committee was a 
lawyer by the name of Aubrey Grossman. And Aubrey was very active and very 
interested. I remember a man by the name of Vernon Burke, who was a pressman. Not 
any fonnal representative of the Pressman’s union, but he was interested and so he 
became part of the group. We recruited two enormously helpful assets in the fonn of 
Walter Gordon and C.L. Delams. Walter had an extraordinarily interesting experience. 

He had been on the coaching staff of the University of California. Maybe even played 
football for them, I don't know. At any rate, he had been on the coaching staff there. Later 
joined the police force. August Vollmer was the chief of police at that time, and when he 
hired Walter as a policeman, he caught hell from a great many of his officers. They were 
not going to have a black on the force. And Volmer handled it very simply and directly. 
He said, well, all right. You don't want to work with Walter, just leave your badge on my 
desk. That took care of it. Walter became an active member of the Berkeley Police force. 

He was — I started to say that he was the chairman of the NAACP in Alameda County, 
but I never can remember who was chainnan, whether it was Walter or whether it was 
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C.L. At any rate, they seemed to run the NAACP in Alameda County. Walter, of course, 
became a lawyer, and was later on appointed to the — I'm not sure whether it was the 
Circuit Court of Appeals - United States Circuit Court of Appeals, or whether he was the 
chief judge in the Virgin Islands or — at any rate, some fairly respectable administration 
job. Later on, Walter and I had a great dispute, but it gets to that eventually. 

C.L. was a vice president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, and a very close 
associate of Philip Randall. But he was also extraordinarily active and effective unionist. 
And as a matter of fact, during the big strike of '34, he was enormously active in trying to 
prevent hiring black workers as scabs on the front. He was very good at that. And he 
opened a lot of doors for the longshoreman over on the East Bay. He's a great guy. He's 
the uncle of our long-time congressman, Ronald Delams. He's a great guy. Still spoke 
with something of a — I always put it down, and I don’t know whether it was actually or 
not — but I always put it down as a kind of West Indian accent. Just a trace of that West 
Indian accent. But he was a thorough-going union man, and a hard worker. And when he 
came into the small group of ours, he was a great asset. There's just no question about it. 

I'm trying to think of who else there was. We had the chainnan — the chairwoman, I 
should say, of the San Francisco NAACP. If I remember correctly, her name was Bertha 
Davidson. The San Francisco NAACP was nowhere near as active or vigorous as the 
Alameda County, between Delams and Walter Gordon. And they had made the Alameda 
County NAACP a very significant group in the community. Not so in San Francisco. 

Well, let me think who else was there. Among the people who joined in with us, sooner 
or later, was a young man by the name of Ray Thompson. Ray had a small group — I 
never knew how large it was, but I don’t think it was terribly large - called the Shipyard 
Workers Committee Against Discrimination. Ray was accused then, and later, and 
subsequently verified that he had been an active member of the communist party. And he 
became the — the center of the conflict that Walter Gordon and I eventually became 
involved in, in which resulted in the rupture of our relationship. But Ray, again, was a 
very active guy. Later on he was involved in the Berkeley Interracial Committee, as I 
was. nd he became an active member of the Berkeley Co-op. He served in many 
capacities in that organization. He was an extremely good floor finisher. He did the floors 
in my house, I know, and did a really first rate job. 

HS: Dave, were you involved in putting together this alliance with the NAACP group? It 

sounds like you were. 

OS: Yeah. Oh, yeah. As I say, somehow or another, I became — my official title was 

executive secretary of this group, which we very early on adopted the name "Bay Area 
Council Against Discrimination." And what distinguished that group from all of the 
preceding and many of the subsequent groups, was that it was probably the first 
community based group to go into the field against job discrimination on grounds of race, 
color, etcetera, etcetera. And in the pattern of developing this organization, we reached 
out — I fortunately was, at that time, an ann of the Jewish community, and, as a matter of 
fact, one of the few times I met with the Survey Committee, was to justify our 
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participation in the Bay Area Council. 

I took the position that — familiar now — if the blacks can’t get a job because of the color 
of their skin, then it can’t be very long until the Jews won’t be able to get a job because of 
the nature of their faith. I was concerned that that was the simple issue. I told this to the 
committee. 

HS: How did that grab them? 

DS: Well, after some — not very intense discussion, but some discussion, they finally agreed 

and said, all right, fine. In effect, they gave me a free hand to represent that group in the 
formation and the activities. 

In a similar fashion, and using whatever people we could lay our hands on, we reached 
out into the rest of the community. We went a long way, for example, to get the support 
and participation of — her name was McWilliams — her husband was a judge. And she — 
the both of them, were very prominent and active in the Catholic so we were able to get 
them involved. We got the editorial support of the San Francisco News and they had a 
chief column writer — what the devil was his name — at any rate, he was there. He might 
say pre-Herb Kane, Herb Kane, but he had a good deal of influence and he joined with 
us. John Barry and — as a matter for a time, I think, he served, at least nominally, as 
chairman of the group. We were able to get Harold Boyd, who was then the controller of 
the City and County of San Francisco, and he became chainnan of the group. And slowly 
and in these almost obscure ways we sort of reached out and brought a great many 
elements into the council so that it became more and more a representative of the 
community. It never became a great power. But I remember we used to organize 
committees and we shipped them off to places like Kaiser, though this soon became 
unnecessary because Kaiser couldn't find anybody to fill their jobs anyway, so they had 
to take the blacks who were coming in here from Arkansas and Oklahoma and the rest of 
the South. 

HS: This was about 1942 we’re at? 

DS: Somewhere around there, yeah. 

HS: My notes suggested '42. 

DS: Hum? 

HS: My notes suggest 1942. 

DS: I think that's very close. We undertook we sent a representation to the Matson Steamship 

Line, which around Price circles was known as the - as the White Liner. They — most of 
themselves as the White Line was it — at any rate, all their ships were painted white. And 
their entire — their entire crews were also painted white. But with the help of the Marine, 
Cooks and Stewards, we got together with Matson and - 
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[End Tape 4- Side 7 (A)] 
[Begin Tape 4- Side 8 (B)) 


HS: Side 8. 

Okay, the Marine, Cooks and Stewards — 

DS: We sent a delegation with the help of the Marine, Cooks and Stewards to meet with 

Matson — the Great White Ships, that's what they called ’em — to see if they wouldn’t hire 
some of the black members of the Marine, Cooks in their steward's department. And my 
recollection is that they did. And I think it should be noted that it's not easy, in fact, it's 
practically impossible to tell whether our intervention in these situations — in some of 
these situations — meant anything at all. Matson, for example, was under the same 
pressures that Kaiser was. They didn't have any other place to go. If they wanted labor, 
they had to take the black workers that were coming in. And under the wartime pressures, 
they did. Now, how much our intervention influenced those decisions? It’s impossible to 
say. I don't know. I don’t know. 

HS: But the thing is, you guys have a precedent that you're making. There's an 

organizational stance, you know. 

DS: Right. Well, as I said, the — the thing — perhaps the most significant thing about the Bay 

Area Council was that it was, as far as I know, it was certainly the first in the area of a 
community-based council that is supposed to, for example, a racial or religious or an 
ethnic-based organization. And our effort was directed at trying to organize the 
community against job discrimination rather than speaking particularly for one group or 
another. 

Now, as I say, the pressures of the time were all in our favor, and they contributed 
enonnously to whatever results we were able to obtain. But our presence there, I think, 
spoke for something, and it was important and useful. 

We continued in this fashion — well, let me think a minute. One of the important 
historians of race in this country is a man by the name of Johnson — what the devil is his 
name? At any rate, he came from Fiske, if I remember correctly, and he was brought to 
San Francisco to do a survey of race relations in the city. We collaborated with him to 
some degree. As a matter of fact, I pasted up, page by page by page of a report that 
eventually published, and pretty soon the anny came to get me. That was — let me think, 
now. It must have been in the beginning of 1944. 

HS: 44? 

DS: Yeah. 
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HS: Why do I have down that you're — oh, yes, 1944, yeah. 

DS: Yeah, because I — I went into the service, to be exact, on the 1st of July, 1944. 1 was 

drafted. At the time I had two sons, one, one, and one, three, and their mother, of course. 

HS: When were you married? 

DS: Married in 1939. 

HS: What was your wife's general background? Was she an activist and so forth? 

DS: Not really, no. Sue was born and raised in Indiana. Wabash, Indiana, where her father 

came down with some form of heart disease, unable to work through the worst years of 
the Depression. Lost his interest in the store that he had with his brother, lost their home. 
At any rate, he died just about the time she graduated from high school, and she worked 
around there for various — some of those emergency jobs that were available in the mid- 
30s. Went to Chicago, eventually went to work for an encyclopedia sales outfit in 
Milwaukee - Minneapolis, I guess it was, and eventually came to San Francisco where I 
met her. Something like less than a year, anyway, after we met, why, we’d got married. In 
January of 1939. And our first son was born on the 4th of July, 1941, and our second son 
was bom the 6th of July, 1943. And, as I say, I went into the service on the 1st of July, 
1944. 

HS: They drafted you even though you had two children? 

DS: I never raised the issue. I had been trying, I guess, as so many of us did in those days, to 

get into the service. And when they drafted me, I said, okay, come and get me. Looking 
back, it was probably a waste of their money and my time. 

HS: Gee, that's how I feel about my army experience. 

DS: Well, as I often say, I fought the battle of Texas 

HS: Me too. 

DS: — and then when I got through with that, I fought the battle of Virginia. 

HS: Well, as far as I can tell, you were an Army education aid and you did newspaper 

editing. 

DS: Well, yeah, I started out as a — cadre man — I couldn't remember the word for it — 

HS: As a which? 

DS: Cadre man. 
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HS: You were a drill instructor? 

DS: I was — after I finished my basic training, I was retained in camp and made a part of the 

training crew so that from that point on, I was training rookies to fire an M- 1 and all the 
rest of the arms that were designed for infantrymen. And in the course of it, I undertook 
to maintain the situation maps in the various day rooms in the battalion. And then they 
made me an assistant to the — to the battalion INE director, and through him, I went to 
the INE school. And from the INE school, I went into and out of officer’s candidate 
school. By the time I was kicked out of OCS, the board offered me — to send me back 
into the next draft of OCS candidates. And by that time, the war had ended in Europe and 
the war was ending in Japan, and in return for that, they wanted a commitment that I 
would do overseas duty and I said, no way. 

So they sent me back to Camp Lee, Virginia, and it was there I walked in the front door 
and met the sergeant-major who had been on the job since 1941. How he had ducked all 
those drafts, I don’t know, but he did. He was still there and when I told him that I've had 
some newspaper experience, he said, you're just the man I'm looking for, and I was the 
replacement that he wanted. So I became editor of the Camp Lee Traveler , named after 
Robert E. Lee, of course. 

HS: That's amazing. The Camp Lee Traveler. 

DS: Yeah. Traveler was Lee's horse. And, as a matter of fact, the horse, if I remember 

correctly, is preserved down in the Washington and Lee campus, where I went to INE 
school. 

HS: No kidding. 

DS: At any rate, I became the editor of the paper, and with that I acquired the use of a jeep, 

and that enabled me to go into Richmond every few days for lunch where I could eat 
oysters to my great content. And it was a very uncolorful episode. 

Finally — 

HS: Can I ask you one thing: What candidate School? You didn't — happened with 

Officer's 

DS: With what? 

HS: What happened with OCS? You said you didn't finish the first time. 

DS: Well, it was sort of funny and it's not easy to say. I, at that time, was, I think, thirty-two. 

And it turned out that out of the entire class, including the staff, I was the oldest person. 
At that time, I had sergeant's stripes. But the lieutenant in command of my particular 
company, if I remember correctly, was around twenty, twenty-one, something like that. 
The first thing I know is that every — every acting job in the place is thrown at me. I was 
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acting company commander, platoon commander, squad commander. I was acting clerk, 

I was acting this, that and the other thing. I had every possible acting job that there was 
available. And the lieutenant who was in charge of this whole thing, this young 
lieutenant, just couldn’t stand it. So he — he finally told me that he was referring me for 
discharge, firing, whatever you want to call it. And I said, well, what's your problem, 
Lieutenant? And he says, well, the main problem is you have no command presence. 

HS: You have no command presence. 

DS: I said, Lieutenant, what exactly is command presence? He said, well, it's like you're 

standing in front of the company with two hot potatoes in your rear pockets. I said, well, 
I'm afraid I don’t have any hot potatoes in my pocket. So, as I say, they discharged me to 
the — to the camp and I didn’t like the conditions under which they agreed to — or they 
wanted to send me back. So I went to work as the editor of the paper. That was a cinch. 
Except that I remember — there were four or five of us in the general public relations 
office, post headquarters. And we all came up for discharge at the same time and we were 
headed for Ft. Mead, Maryland. So the editor of the local newspaper in Petersburg, called 
the Progress Index — I used to work there Saturday nights on the copy desk — threw a 
party for us. And it was quite a party. We had an abundant supply of whiskey and we 
made thorough use of it. And by two or three o'clock in the morning, the party was 
roaring. And at that particular point, the editor and all of us Northerners came to grips 
over the race question. I remember that it just barely stopped short of violence. It was 
nasty. It was just terrible. But we all stomped out of there about four o'clock in the 
morning mad as hell, drunk as hell. And the next day we went up to Ft. Mead, Maryland 
and got ourselves discharged. And that was the end of my career. Twenty-two months, I 
think, I spent in the service. Not much to show for it. 

I used to — when I was the INE assistant for the battalion, I used to conduct weekly 
sessions in every company on the war and why we fight. And I had some rough times. I 
had some pretty hairy times with some of those kids. But I was a believer - and so I went 
on my way. A lot of those sessions. 

HS: Now INE is Information and Education? 

DS: Yes. That was our principle job. As I say, I started in it just to maintain the status — the 

war in Europe, the war in Japan, the war in the Pacific. 

HS: Did you actually get out in '46? 

DS: Yeah. 

HS: Before we go on, can I ask you one question? You say that you had break with 

Gordon at some point? 

DS: Oh, yeah. 
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HS: How did that — do you want to just briefly summarize that? 


DS: Well, that comes up in this period just after the war. When I got back in 1946, the Bay 

Area Council had given way to something called the Council for civic Unity. Gene Bloch 
became the secretary of the Council for Civic Unity, which in a general way took over 
what the Bay Area Council had been trying to do, and gave it, perhaps, even more 
community status, even though I think it was much less effective. It was much less 
effective because Gene — Gene's imagination just didn’t carry himself that far. 

But in the meantime, these community groups had been springing up all over the place. 
Among them was one here in Berkeley called the Berkeley Interracial Committee. When 
I got back in 1946, out of the service, I found that the Berkeley Interracial Committee 
was involved in a very serious and divisive interracial war. I should say interpolitical war, 
I guess, really. The — some of the people had decided that the presence of Ray Thompson 
— I mentioned him before as head of the Shipyard Worker's Committee Against 
Discrimination, as a communist had no place on the Berkeley Interracial Committee, or at 
least not with them. And so the interracial committee just split wide open, you know. And 
Walter was on that side. He felt that he was not going to serve on the same committee 
with a communist. 

And I finally got to Walter. They made me secretary of the interracial committee. As a 
matter of fact, some of the people who were involved in — in this whole thing, got hold of 
me soon after I got back and asked me if I would take over and see if there wasn't 
something I could do. So I — I got hold of Walter and we had a, I think, close to a two- 
and-a half hour argument on the phone about this whole thing. He was simply damned if 
he would serve with a — with a black communist. He didn’t say black because he was 
black himself, but a "damned communist." And so for a long part of this conversation, I 
was trying to persuade him that there was no harm in them. I mean what could possible 
result from it. We were all trying to do the same thing. 

It became fairly obvious that he wasn't going to budge from that. So the next thing I tried 
to persuade him to do was that if he wanted to resign, then resign. Send in a letter if he 
likes. But do it quietly and give us a chance to survive it. And so finally, as I say, after 
two-and-a-half hours, I got his agreement and he withdrew and that was it. And then I 
was left to try to pull together the Berkeley Interracial Committee. And to some degree, 
succeeded. We began the familiar tasks of sending delegations around. I remember trying 
to get Herrick Hospital to hire more blacks. Of course, you can't go into Herrick Hospital 
or Alta Bates or Kaiser or anywhere without meeting an overwhelming proportion of 
black workers. But in those days, it was a fighting issue. And I remember I met with 
Herrick and never really did get any great encouragement at that particular point. Herrick 
came around eventually. 

And it was through the Berkeley Interracial Committee that I became active in the what 
they call the California Federation for Civic Unity. I became a member of that. It 
represented — I forget now, there must have been fifteen, twenty, maybe more 
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communities that had organized interracial groups of one kind or another. It represented 
quite a movement for a while — 

HS: There was enough economic support, you know, for you to keep — I mean, this paid 

enough as a full-time job? 

DS: No. Heavens, no. It was no full-time job at all. Off the payroll. In fact, I had almost no 

money. I think the California Federation for a while got a grant that enabled them to have 
a full-time secretary for some time. But that, too, eventually faded and so did the 
Federation. 

HS: And so what were you doing economically at this point? 

DS: Well, it goes back. I left the Jewish Survey Committee in I think sometime in 1943. 1 left 

because somewhere or another over the preceding year or two, I had acquired, I think, 
either three or four union publications — 

HS: Oh, that early — 

DS: — and the editorial fees for most publications kept me and my family going. 

HS: -- what were the unions 

DS: When I went into the service in ‘44, 1 made a deal with Dave Jenkins, who was then 

running the California Labor School, that the California Labor School would take over 
publication of these four. And when I returned, as I hoped to return, that they would 
simply turn them back over to me. So it was not a bad arrangement, I thought. 

When I got back, I had started a paper, for example, for the Operating Engineers Local 3. 
And that crook by the name of - Swanson, was that his name? Vic Swanson, or 
something of that sort — wouldn’t even recognize me. Didn’t even know who the hell I 
was, although I had been running his paper for a year. And so I never got that publication 
back. Out of the four publications that I had turned over to Jenkins, my recollection is 
that if I got back two, was a — I think maybe I only got back one. 

HS: Who were the original four besides the Operating Engineers Local 3? 

DS: I'm trying to remember. There was Operating Engineers Local 3, Marine, Cooks and 

Stewards, Retail Clerks, and I forget whether that was the joint publication or a single 
union publication. I don't really know. I’d have to find out. [unintelligible] I must not 
have gotten it back. I don't remember. I’d have to look it up. 

At any rate, that's where I started from in 1946 with one publication. 

HS: What did Dave say about all that? Dave Jenkins? 
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DS: He didn’t say anything. Nothing he could do. And as for Swanson, if that was his name — 

I think that was his name - he got bounced out of the union eventually. I don’t know 
whether he was sent to jail or not, but at any rate, he got bounced out of the union. And 
my claim — you know, I was entitled to have it back under the GI Bill, but nobody paid 
any attention. As far as I know, Dave didn’t lift a hand or lift a linger, and what happened 
to the Marine, Cooks, I don’t know. Somebody else must have taken that over — got that 
back. 

That’s where I started from. Now, interestingly enough, I was scratching like crazy at that 
particular point because I didn’t have very much income. And you kn ow who saved my 
neck? I've been grateful to him ever since. Jack Olson. 

HS: Jack Olson. 

DS: Jack Olson at Local 6. He was the educational director. 

HS: Yeah, he was, indeed, at that point. 

DS: And in 1946 or ’47, I’m not sure of the year — Local 6 was facing some citywide, you 

know, negotiations. And Jack sold them on the idea of a continuing public relations 
campaign leading up to those negotiations. And he hired me to do the job. 

HS: I didn't realize that. 

DS: I remember designing billboards for them. We did a number of radio shows. Developed 

some leaflets and that sort of thing. And — oh, it was quite an elaborate program. 

HS: I would imagine. 

DS: It sure saved my hide. Jack and I, of course, were close collaborators ever — from that 

moment on. We went through this whole business of labor education together, and Jack 
was just an important — enormously important figure in all of those things. 

HS: It must have been hard for you at the time that he basically kind of ran into the 

McCarthy period? 

DS: Jack? 

HS: Yeah. I mean, watching that. 

DS: Well, of course, oddly enough, though I did that particular campaign for Local 6, 1 don’t 

think I ever worked for Local 6 again, under anything. I knew most of those people. But - 
and as you remember, I’m not sure about the exact chronology, but Jack went off and did 
his apprenticeship as a printer and went to work for the print shop where I — where I did 
a lot of my work. American Printing — I think it was — he did his apprenticeship there 
and worked there as a journeyman. And he worked there as a journeyman, I think, until 
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we set up the labor education program at City College. And then he went to work for City 
College. And he made that program work. He really did. It stands up today. 

HS: Yes. 

DS: Okay. 

HS: You're in — so what happens after the -- after this campaign with Local 6, or do you 

want to quit now? I think at this point -- things to do. 

DS: Oh yeah, let’s let it ride for now. I have some things. 

HS: Okay. All right. So we will pick it up at that point next time. 

[End Tape 4 -Side 8 (B)] 

[Begin Tape 5 -Side 9 (A)] 

HS: Side 9. 

This is side 9. We're going to - we’re actually on the verge of going on to some other 
events. However, we'd thought we'd go back in time a little bit from the mid-1940s 
to pick up an aside, in a sense, that relates to an earlier experience in relation to 
Pixley and the Cotton strike of 1933. 

DS: In the fall of 1933, 1 was a graduate student at Berkeley. And a friend of mine and I had 

gone to a movie. It was the night before Columbus Day, if I remember correctly. We 
came out of the movie and the headline on the morning paper was — had to do with the 
death of two pickets in the cotton picker's strike down at Pixley. And one of us said to the 
other — and I don’t know — probably he, because he had the car — why don’t we go down 
and see what's going on? 

So we did. We left the theater and headed south, arrived in I think we got into Pixley the 
next morning. This is the scene of the shooting. And then spent some time at the camp 
that had been set up for the strikers, for the cotton pickers in Cochran, I think it was. That 
was at a time when the work force in the fields was pretty largely Mexican and Spanish 
speaking, so that interviewing was difficult, where it wasn’t actually impossible. But we 
spent the entire day there and came back to Berkeley that night. I remember writing a 
piece about the strike for a little weekly publication in Berkeley, which soon vanished. 
The editor was the man who had been the managing editor of the Daily Californian when 
I had been the city editor. And he published my piece on the Pixley strike. But I have no 
trace of it. I have no record of it. I don’t even remember the name of the paper any longer. 

It was an interesting strike. Not much had been done in the way of organizing among 
farm workers at that time, and particularly among the cotton-pickers. But this strike 
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swept over that whole area, in the lower San Joaquin Valley, and they were promptly 
driven out of the, or thrown out of the — whatever housing facilities that the growers had, 
and they set up this tent city in Cochran to house the strikers and to feed them. 

Ultimately, they were more than vindicated. An arbitration board of which I think Ira 
Cross, the professor of economics at Cal, was the chainnan, awarded the cotton-pickers — 
not all they asked for — they had asked for a dollar, I think they got seventy- five cents. 
But it was one of the very early efforts at organizing fann workers. Up to that point, the 
efforts in that direction had been very poor and unsuccessful. 

But it was also one of the last occasions until some years later when the Filipino workers 
and the Chavez group began to organize seriously, and that's, what, in the 1960s, some 
thirty years later. 

HS: Did you have any sense of the politics or origins of the union at that time? 

DS: Of the cotton-pickers? 

HS: Yeah, in Pixley. 

DS: There had been — and I'm not too familiar with it — but there had been efforts by the 

communist party organizers to develop some union organization among those workers, 
and they certainly were involved in the — in that strike. I remember when I got back to 
Berkeley, within a week or two, the cotton pickers sent a representative up to Berkeley to 
speak to the students. Her name was Carolyn Decker. Later married to Richard Gladstein, 
who was, for a time at any rate, one of Harry Bridges’ attorney. I remember Carolyn, a 
very beautiful young woman. Very vivacious and very excited about the whole thing. 

HS: Do you remember what line of argumentation she took? Do you remember what she 

said when she spoke? 

DS: Not really, no. No. It was — my recollection of it is that it was basically an economic 

strike. They were interested in money. I don’t think there were any other serious issues. I 
don’t recall any other serious issues. 

HS: Yeah, well, I think -- if I recall -- it's interesting because the Cannery and 

Agricultural Workers Industrial Union, which was affiliated to the Trade Union 
Unity League, I think, or close to it — 

DS: This was before the period of the Cannery and Agricultural Workers, I think. It preceded 

that. 

HS: '33, I'm trying to remember. 

DS: My guess would be by two or three years, maybe. Maybe a little more. But there had 

been communist party effort to organize among the fann workers prior to that. I’d have to 
go back and check it out. 
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HS: Yeah, it would be in — well, you know, it's written down — 

DS: Yeah, in the — it would be the early 1930s. Between the ‘30 and ‘33. 

HS: Yeah, it's on the book by the guy from Cornell. It’s in that book. It's a real good 

book. You know, 

DS: Which one was that? 

HS: Oh, God, it's -- there's a very good book on the California Agricultural Labor 

History. I can’t quite come up with the name of it for some reason. I even did a 
review of it — 

DS: Not Karen McWilliams? 

HS: No, no. Much later. I even did a review for it — for the Pacific Northwest Quarterly of 

the book some time ago. 10 years. 

DS: I gave all my farm worker books to the Labor Archives. I don’t have any. 

HS: Yeah, they would be -- it's in that one. But could you have enough of a conversation 

with any of the workers to find out whether they knew what the affiliation was of 
the -- 

DS: Not really — 

HS: — parent organization? 

DS: — not really. As I say, the language barrier was such that I can't honestly say that I — I 

really had any serious discussions with anybody there. The — 

HS: I think they were pushing economics, which was probably smart at that time, as I 

recall. 

DS: I'm trying to remember — what was their unit? I remember they wanted a dollar, but a 

dollar for what. I remember even their unit of pay — 

HS: Yeah, it was — 

DS: — but — and they finally wound up with seventy-five cents, which was a considerable 

increase over what it had been. 

But, no, I — in a sense, it was a terribly naive undertaking on my part. First of all, I knew 
at that time — knew almost nothing of the background. And, secondly, I wasn't able, 
really, to talk with anybody seriously about the thing, and certainly not anybody 
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knowledgeable. I didn’t even know when I was down in that area — I didn't know Carolyn 
at that time, but I didn’t even know that she existed or that group was there. But 
apparently there was a sizeable group, Carolyn and — was the guy's name Pat Chambers? 

HS: Yeah, that's right. 

DS: Four or five who were the nub of that organizing effort, which came up suddenly and 

disappeared almost as suddenly. 

HS: Now I'm trying to recall back from our interviewing how much political awareness - 

insight you had at that time in your life? You're about twenty, you would have been 

DS: Well, in 1933, 1 was just twenty, or turned twenty. And I wouldn’t describe myself as 

being politically aware at all. I had only — within the last year, really come to understand 
the — you know, something of the history of labor and organized labor in the country, and 
the history of industrial relations. 

HS: Then why do you jump in the car and go down there? 

DS: I guess, again, it was a reflection the time — that was a period when, for example, I used 

to go to arbitration hearings with Sam Kagel, and it was a time when I used to go to the 
labor council meetings in San Francisco. At that time, they were held on Friday nights. 
And as I say, this was all a part of a learning process and I'm not sure that I generated any 
kind of a political generalities or philosophy or anything of that sort. In 1933, 1 hadn’t 
even cast my first vote. My first vote didn’t come until '34. So, as I say, it was a period of 
great innocence, a learning process. 

HS: It would have been a — it would have been pretty impressive, though, because, you 

know, these workers were just plain old shot down by the growers and their 
associates. I mean, pretty vivid at the time, pretty obvious that something was 
wrong. 

DS: Well, it was impressive to me, of course, because it was probably — well, no, 

undoubtedly, you know, the first real mass exercise that I had witnessed close up. And in 
that sense, it was — it made real so much of the — what I had read about and studied, and 
that surely was the first time I had confronted that. 

HS: I think that's a valuable aside. I think it fills in some things well. 

DS: It was a great learning experience. There's no question about it. As I say — 

communication was tenuous for a variety of reasons, but it was, nevertheless, an 
experience that I've never forgotten. I've always remembered that. Visiting that bar in 
Pixley where these two men were shot down. 

HS: Okay. Why don't we then proceed to — you got a job — this is after the war, after the 
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second World war, a job at the Cal Palace — working on Cal Palace events. You still 
had a couple of local union publications, I believe, at that time, one or two. 

DS: Yes. As a matter of fact, as early as 19 — 1938, 1940, 1 had made friends with the 

officials of the Department Store Employee's Union, Local 1 100. And even while I was 
working for the Jewish Survey Committee, I used to do odd jobs for them. I did some 
publicity jobs for them when they were on strike in — what was it, 1938, at the 
Emporium. And then again in 1941, when they were on strike at the Emporium, if I 
remember correctly, J.C. Penny's. And I had maintained contact with those people all 
through those years. 

HS: Do you remember who those people were? 

DS: Yes. The principle one was a man by the name of Larry Vale. Larry was the secretary 

of the — of Local 1 100, and a very persistent and efficient organizer, had come into the 
union early and taken a position of leadership. And then some of his associates, John 
Bliota, who for a time was president, I think, of Local 1 100. That's when it was the non- 
executive type president. 

And later he was associated with Local 428 in San Jose. Another fellow by the name of 
Herb Brisby. I remember Herb well. And Herb was with 1100 for a while and then later 
he turned up at Local 775, 1 think it was, in San Mateo. Leona Graves was coming into 
the union about the time of the second strike, as I recall, as a business agent at first. Later 
she became secretary of the union when Larry became secretary of the State Council of 
Retail Clerks. And she was active, if I remember correctly, in the '41 strike. That was the 
strike that was trapped by the — by Pearl Harbor, and they found themselves in a very 
unpopular situation by maintaining a picket line on Market Street with the country going 
to war. But it was an interesting point, it was an interesting union, because they were — in 
the first place, there were a number of retail employee's unions across the country, most 
of them faded out of existence in the next few years. Not 1 100. It hung on. 

HS: When did you first meet Walter Johnson? 

DS: Walter Johnson came to work for 1 100, 1 think, in the mid-SO’s somewhere, '56, '57, as a 

business agent. Straight from the floor of Sears Robuck. And I met Walter then, worked 
with him ever since for many years after, both as a business agent and when he became 
secretary, president of the union, and secretary of the Labor Council. 

HS: Now how does the — well, okay, the — you're doing some jobs for 1100. How does 

that relate to the coming of this Cow Palace job? 

OS: Doesn't relate at all. 

HS: Okay. 

DS: The Cow Palace job came along because the man who was in charge of public relations at 
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the Cow Palace was a former associate of the Examiner. He was on the rewrite desk 
when I was there. And he just called me one day and wanted to know if I wanted some 
work and I said sure. At that time I needed it. His name was Bill Walsh. 

HS: What year was this? 

DS: Must have been about ’46 or ’47. 

HS: And this is after the job you'd had with Local 6? 

DS: After or during, as a matter of fact. I worked for a number of years for the Grand 

National. I think into the early 50s. I was primarily responsible for radio and only briefly 
into the television period. 

HS: What were you doing for these guys? I mean, in terms of radio and television? 

DS: I used to — I used to make a semi-annual trip all around the northern half of the state 

visiting radio stations and planting public service announcements, interviews, that kind of 
thing, and arranging for coverage. And then later on, I extended that from radio stations 
to television in the very early years. That would have been ’53, ’54, something like that. 
That was also at the time when I became involved in the publication of a magazine called 
T. V. This Week, which was a very early T.V. program guide. And our principle 
competition at the time was T. V. Guide — is that name of it? 

HS: Yeah. 

DS: And, as a matter of fact, later on the — the owners of the magazine traded the publication 

to T. V. Guide and it became a part of T. V. Guide, in return for a printing contract. The 
publisher was a printer. Interesting connection. 

HS: Yeah. The Grand National was called the Grand National -- 

DS: The Grand National Livestock Show, Rodeo and Exposition. 

HS: Now was this a full-time job? Like around the calendar? 

DS: No. No, it was a seasonal job. I think, if I remember correctly, it used to run about three 

months — two or three months in the fall and then maybe another month in the spring. 
There was the Grand National, which was the major show. It was always in the fall. And 
then it was followed in the spring during the Easter vacation, by the Junior Grand 
National, which was primarily designed for young people. Covered much of the same 
territory. But the Grand National itself combined the — an exposition of farm animals, 
cattle, sheep, and then it had a major horse show, and then it had one of the big rodeos. 

HS: Okay. Is there any labor angle to this job at all? 
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DS: Not really, no. None whatever. 

HS: Okay, How is it that in 1951 you propose and start San Francisco Labor? 

OS: Well, I no longer remember exactly how that started, but it undoubtedly started with 

discussions between me and George Jones, who was secretary of the Labor Council. 
George had only recently — I think maybe only a year or so — had succeeded Jack 
Shelley as secretary of the Labor Council. And among the last acts of Shelley before he 
went on to his political career, he had cut off the Labor Clarion, which had been the 
publication of the San Francisco Labor Council, I guess, from about 1900 or thereabouts. 
But over the years, the Labor Clarion, had become increasingly narrow in its interests 
and in its readership, and it, along the way, lost practically all of its support until about 
1947, '48. 1 think the Labor Clarion could only have — claim the typographical union as 
its major subscriber. And it was going deeper into debt. Shelley simply closed it down 
and they used the period of two or three years — must have been about '48 — to pay off its 
debts and get that cleared away. 

But then, as I say, the San Francisco labor grew out of the conversations between me and 
George. 

HS: Why did you think, given the experience of the Labor Clarion — which I have a note 

that it closed in ‘48 as you say - how come you decided that a labor paper from the 
Labor Council was going to be a going thing that would be successful? How did you 
figure that out and how did you convince Jones to go with you? 

DS: Well, basically, what we did was we worked out a period of - a trial period in which we 

tried to lay a foundation on which we could build a successful paper. First of all, we 
published — I've forgotten now, two or maybe three sample issues. One of the national 
publications at that time, some that caught some attention, was P.M. in New York. And it 
was kind of a tabloid in a kind of a politically progressive sense, but it had a much more 
emphatic, graphic display than almost anything available at the time. I was rather caught 
by the publication. And so the first sample issue of the - what became San Francisco 
Labor, had a big red design on the front of it. I started the practice, then, of using a 
contemporary cartoon primarily as the basis of the cover. And I remember one of the 
early meetings of the publications committee of the council. The president of the 
typographical union was a man by the name of Claude Baker. And he had just come back 
to San Francisco after being president of the International Typographical Union. But I 
remember him denouncing the initial sample copy of Labor as being nothing more than a 
red publication like that thing P.M. in New York and he wanted nothing to do with it 
because the red was obviously a communist life. I suppose that, more than anything, kept 
the red on the front page of the paper for the next forty years. [Laughing] 

At any rate, along with the sample issues, then we began a process of lining up unions as 
subscribers. And George worked very hard and very effectively in developing a basis for 
it, and I think we finally wound up with commitments for a circulation of — gee, I don't 
remember now, fifteen, twenty thousand, at least. And on that basis, we thought we could 
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make a go of it. And so when the — I guess the fall of 195 1, we started publication. First, 
we started on the basis of a fortnightly, every other — every second week. As the years 
went along and costs climbed and circulation didn’t keep pace, we cut back and it became 
a monthly. We also experimented with a news magazine format, but then retreated to the 
tabloid fonnat after that. And then one of the other things that we tried was to develop — 

[End Tape 5- Side 9 (A)] 

[Begin Tape 5- Side 10 (B)] 

HS: Side 10. Okay, where we were was, at the end of side 9, there was a news format, 

then there was a retreat back to tabloid format -- 

DS: Through the — through most of the life of paper, we continued to try to develop ways of 

combining a local union publication with the Central Labor Council publication. We 
developed with the printer a technique for re-plating, sometimes as little as a half page, or 
a full page, for a local union, which was focused entirely on that local union's thing and 
went only to that union's members. Later on, we worked out with a number of unions 
where we were actually publishing four-page inserts in the regular eight -page issue of 
Labor. And as I say, throughout the life of the publication, we tried to keep that 
relationship between the local union's need for communication with its own members and 
with the necessity of an overall publication representing the general labor movement and 
the affairs concerning that. 

Ultimately, that resulted in the creation of what we labeled "Northern California Labor." 
What happened was that there was a series — or a chain, I guess you'd call it — of labor 
papers published by local central labor bodies around — at least the northern part of the 
state. I always referred to them as the "Breadstein Papers." I don’t know what their 
official name was, but something of that sort. They had publications in a number — oh, I 
guess, ten or twelve, maybe, central labor councils. And they had become primarily an 
advertising medium. The publishers simply exploited the labor connection as a means of 
corralling advertising of various kinds. I had always thought that for the most part, their 
coverage was relatively poor and had no great overarching philosophy or purpose or 
point. I just didn’t think they were particularly good labor publications. I didn’t think they 
were doing the job at all. 

And finally, they went broke and a dozen labor publications - a labor council around this 
part of the state found themselves without any publication of any kind, and some of 'em 
decided to get along on that basis. But we decided that this might be an opportunity to 
create a truly regional publication [unintelligible]. And so we reached out to a number of 
these labor councils in an effort to get them to join with us on the basis of a shared 
publication in much the same way that we had been working with local unions to develop 
shared publication. 

Primarily, the group that came along with that idea and joined with us was the Santa 
Clara County Central Labor Council. And for some time we had a joint publication, and 
if I remember correctly, we had various times, at least three or four local unions that were 
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participating on a sharing basis, using anywhere from a half page to a four-page tab for 
their own local purposes along with the regional publication. And at some point along 
there, we reached a circulation, I think, in excess of fifty-five thousand, which for a labor 
publication and in that part of the world of that time was unheard of. Nobody had ever 
reached that level before. 

And we were on the road — I thought — to a very good publication. And it's skipping over 
a lot of time, but I think in the mid-80s, the opportunity for me to retire was presented 
and primarily through the printer with whom we shared the printing of these publications, 
and for reasons that I'm not entirely in agreement with now, I decided to retire. 

HS: Do you care to recount those reasons or summarize? 

DS: I’m not sure why I decided to retire except that for the first time, the printer was — offered 

me a sizeable income — at least it seemed sizeable to me then. Though it was obviously 
not going to be an unending thing or unlimited thing, but undoubtedly would be 
tenninated as it was after a year. And that seemed an attractive offer, and at that point my 
feeling was that I had gone about as far in that direction, I guess, as I could go. I was 
interested in doing some other things. 

And since that time. I’ve just questioned my judgment in retiring, that’s all. Retiring didn’t 
work out anything like I had anticipated. And for reasons not necessarily connected with 
the publications or anything of that sort. My wife's illness, for example, tore me away 
from practically all of that. My activities of that period. 

HS: Yet you managed to complete the book on the 1934 strike? 

DS: Yes, that was fairly much later. See, that book wasn’t — I started that book about that 

time, about the time I retired, the mid-80s. And it wasn’t published until '96, so I had only 
worked on it intermittently over that ten- year period. And then I had a couple of other 
books that I had started then. I’m still working on them after all these years, now, what 
fifteen years. 

HS: It seems to be the lot of folks like us sometimes. I have some of the same problems. 

DS: Hum? 

HS: It seems to be the lot of people like us. I have some of the same problems. 

DS: Well, my feeling now is, looking back, I don't know if I could have done it or not all 

things considered. What I would have liked to have done, I keep telling myself, I would 
have liked to keep my hand in on some kind of a part-time basis. Maintained the 
relationships and contacts and so forth so that there was some substance to the retirement 
other than just the opportunity to sleep until nine o'clock. I — looking back, I don’t 
suppose it would have worked out at all, the way things developed. But that was my 
feeling at the various times. 
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And only now am I — after all these years — beginning to get back to some of the work 
that I started, as I say, even in the mid-80s. 

HS: What are these two books that you're working on? 

DS: This one, which is a biography of Mother Jones. I think the earliest draft of that one was 

’83. And then, oddly enough, I’m working on a cookbook. 

HS: A cookbook. 

DS: Yeah, and they line up. 

HS: Pardon me? 

DS: And then there are a number of other projects in the back of my head that I haven’t even 

begun. At one point, I had a note around here listing the projects that I had ahead of me. 
But I seemed to have discarded the note, so I don’t know what they are. There are lots of 
them. But one thing I’d like to do something with all of these pictures, but I don’t know 
what to do with them. 

HS: Are they related to labor? 

DS: No, I gave all my pictures related to labor to the Labor Archives. 

HS: To the Labor Archives. Boy, can I go back and ask you a couple of questions? 

DS: Sure, sure, sure. 

HS: One is very minor. What does "PM" stand for? Do you know? That magazine, 

P.M.? 

DS: That’s funny. I’m not sure it stood for anything except P.M., afternoon. 

HS: Oh, okay. And it came out of New York? 

DS: Yeah. What was the name of the guy that published that? Ingersol. Ralph Ingersol. And 

for a while it was a sensational little publication, but it — it just never caught on to the 
point where it could sustain itself. Later it was taken over by a one-time San Francisco 
attorney whose name was Bartley Cruinm. Crumin was a — an assistant to John Francis 
Nyland, and he went through all of the thirty-four negotiations sitting alongside Nyland. 
And he later went to New York and was associated with the P.M. people and eventually 
took over the publication and changed it to — I think he changed it — what was the name - 
- the Star Compass. I don’t know. He changed the name anyway. 

HS: I have another question -- 
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DS: One of the — a personal note — one of the people who went back to the Bartley Crumin 

publication was a reporter who started out on the Chronicle, later went to the New York 
Times and then joined Bartley Cruimn in his promotion, by the name of Lawrence 
Resner. Larry was a good reporter, but after the Crumin thing, I don't know what 
happened to Larry. He went back to Los Angeles where his family lived. And I had heard 
that he was doing some movie scripts or T.V. scripts or something of that sort. But he 
was one of the casualties in that — that whole affair. But I always remembered Bart 
Crumm because, as I say, he went through that whole '34 episode as John Francis 
Nyland's gopher. He seemed to be running errands for — he was a young man at that 
point, of course. In any case, your question? 

HS: There -- you seemed to be a kind of a rare individual in the sense that there are 

times when you get things going when it’s not obvious that this should be done, or 
that there’s a possibility of doing something new and dynamic. Labor Archives is 
one instance later. But I’m wondering if we could explore more how you decided in 
1951, you know, how you got the idea? I mean, the old newspaper is defunct — the 
Labor Council paper. And I've read it and its format is very staid, you know. I've 
read most of it -- a lot of it in the 30s, more in the 20s, you know, everything’s very 
square. You know, it's -- sort of old-fashioned in its look — 

DS: And in its content. 

HS: -- and in its content. But, you know, it’s like you started this newspaper kind of out 

thin air. You know, out of nothing. There's no -- there's no -- I'm trying -- can you 
kind of elaborate a little bit more in how you get the idea and how you get it rolling? 
And where the idea comes from? 

DS: No, I can't, Harvey, because I don't remember. I really don't remember. As is say, I don't 

remember now whether I proposed the thing to George or whether he called me in to talk 
about it. I probably — the — it genninated in those conversations. And I — getting deeper 
and deeper into the field of labor publications, began to develop ideas about first the need 
for communication between the unions and its members, and secondarily, between the 
union and its — and the general public. But also, I became a good deal more aware of 
developments in the field of communication, of updating your techniques, your 
approaches, your style, to conform to what was going on around you. And those things 
kept me pushing. 

When I was with — well, early on in the years of San Francisco Labor, for example, I 
developed Labor Day T.V. programs. And that goes back to the very early 50s. With the 
sponsorship of the Labor Council, we observed Labor Day in a way that had never been 
done before, of course. I'm not sure what those programs would look like now. I think 
they're in the Labor Archives. I'm not sure. So that there was this expanding interest on 
my part that was pushing me into that area. And later on, I went to London on a 
Fulbright, the subject of which was communication in trade unions. And published the 
results of my year's research on the British Trade Unions, in the English they call it 
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General Industrial Relations Journals, something of that nature. 

There’s one area, by the way, that we have to talk about and we haven’t touched on it yet, 
and that's the whole development of Labor Studies programs. 


HS: Yeah, I - 

DS: Leading up to the Labor Archives and such. 

HS: yeah, I've got a whole section on that. 

DS: Okay, fine. 

HS: We’re going to come to that. 

DS: It occurred to me this morning that we haven't talked about it. And I think that was a very 

useful activity. 

HS: Okay. Let me just - I’m going to turn the machine off. Well I’ll just take a quick 

strategy look and I’ll show you something. 

[Brief interruption in the interview.] 

HS: Okay, we are going to, indeed, talk a little bit here - it’s just a little bit different 

from the outline I have. We are going to talk a little bit about the — the earlier 
origins of ideas that developed our labor education in Northern California. 

DS: The development of San Francisco Labor, of course, was a primary concern during the 

50s 'cause then we were trying to build the publication and increase the circulation, and 
we succeeded somewhat. Perhaps a little more later on than at that particular time. In 
1957 — I should be ashamed to repeat this, but it's part of the record, I guess — Claude 
Jenkerson, who was the secretary of the Grocery Clerk's Union, or was then called the 
Grocery Clerk's Union, Local 648, were getting ready to celebrate their 50th anniversary. 
They had been founded in 1907. And it was Claude that suggested that I do a history of 
Local 648, and that's what led up to the interviews with the — with Corrine and the 
Institute of Industrial Relations. 

HS: That's Corrine Gill? 

DS: Yeah, Corrine Gill. In conjunction with the Institute of Industrial Relations. And those 

oral histories, not nearly as intensive as yours, or extensive, became the basis of the - of 
the book that I did finally redo — produce and publish in 1960. Only three years late. In 
any case, that proceeded the short time — I have to get this thing organized in my mind - 
one of the things that happened in the — about that same time — was the friend of mine 
who was — whom I knew from - you have to excuse me a minute, Harvey, because I'm 
getting my dates confused. 
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A friend of mine from Los Angeles by the name of Art Carsten, came back from a year as 
a Fulbright in London — at the London School of Economics, and among other things he 
said, apply for it. You'll get it. They need people like you. Et cetera, et cetera. So I 
applied for it and I got it. I became a senior Fulbright scholar at the London School of 
Economics. By the year '61, '62, my subject of research was Communication in British 
Trade Unions, in the course of which I interviewed the officials and publications people 
in, I think, eighteen national unions. And ultimately wrote a report that — on my findings, 
which can be very quickly summarized. The British Trade Unions we probably almost 
totally lacking in any kind of real effective communication with their members. That 
basically is what I wrote about. Except that I illustrated it with tables and indexes of 
content and all kinds of fancy scholarly trimmings. That's what it came down to. 

When I came back in '62 and returned to work as editor of the San Francisco Labor, 
George Jones had become interested in the whole field of labor education. And he had 
proposed to the California Labor Foundation that the relationship of the labor movement 
to the Institutes of Industrial Relations in Berkeley and Los Angeles was largely, if not 
totally, unsatisfactory. Basically, he was objecting to — to what we later referred to as the 
arbitrator's state of mind, which seemed to us to lack most of all, a fundamental, enduring 
commitment to collective bargaining, as if it were still a debatable question. And we felt 
that the Institute's approach to labor was dominated by that point of view and Jones's 
resolution confirmed that. 

In due course, a conference was organized at the [Selamar] as I remember it in 1962, at 
which the Institutes of Industrial Relation were represented from Los Angeles and from 
California. Very badly represented, I must say, because some of the important people just 
didn't show up. But there was a good labor representation there, and for two days we 
debated and argued, focusing, as I say, on this — what we referred to as — or at least what 
I referred to as the arbitrator's state of mind. 

When the arguing was done, or we neared the end of the thing, I, along with the editor of 
the publication for the steel workers in Southern California whose name I've now 
forgotten, were — made a committee to draft a resolution expressing the point of view of 
the certainly of the labor representatives, possibly even to some extent of the university 
representatives. And as it worked out, my friend from the steel workers was otherwise 
occupied and the result was that I essentially wrote the resolution. It was that resolution 
presented to the university that resulted in the creation of the Centers for Labor Research 
and Education in the Institutes of Industrial Relations, both at Berkeley and at Los 
Angeles. 

And that sort of opened up a period of concern with labor education, which led in a large 
— quite a number of spreading circles, the chairman of the center in Berkeley was a man 
by the name of Don Isle. Don had been on the staff of the California Labor Federation as 
research director, I think. And he was chosen to head the center for labor research in 
Berkeley. And one of the things he ultimately came up with was a grant for five years for 
a residential school for labor union officials — or would be officials. And that provided a 
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wonderful proving ground for the whole field of educating labor people. And when the 
grant ran out, Don moved to organize — urged Oakland people to organize a labor studies 
program in Oakland, which they did without, in the beginning at any rate, any very great 
success. Later on, it developed at considerable effectiveness. But in the beginning it 
didn’t take, but it did result in the creation of a committee — an infonnal committee in 
San Francisco, where we began negotiating with the faculty of the community college — 
San Francisco City College. 

HS: What time are we at now? Approximately what year? 

DS: It’s got to be in the mid-60s. I’d guess '65, somewhere around there. And the faculty 

representatives who sat in with us - 

[End Tape 5 -Side 10 (B)] 

[Begin Tape 6 -Side 11 (A)] 

HS: Side 11. 

DS: I was saying that we — a group of us, a committee, in effect, of the labor council, began 

negotiating with the faculty of the San Francisco City College for the establishment of — 
of a program of labor studies. Some of the faculty members were deadset against the 
idea. They wanted no part of it whatever. There were a couple who were, on the other 
hand, quite favorable. But the result was that the negotiations became rather difficult and 
prolonged until finally we asked for the president of the city college to sit in with us — 
damn, what was his name — in any case, he did. And in very short order he brought the 
faculty representatives around to our point of view and we were able to successfully 
establish the labor studies program. 

One of the members of the committee, our friend Jack Olson, became the first director 
and in a sense, the real creator of the program, and set it off to a very good start. And it's 
continued even now, some — good heavens, it must be twenty, twenty-five years now, 
and it still runs a very effective program with a good deal of support from labor 
movement participation. That, in turn, led us to — into discussions with San Francisco 
State and the creation of the labor studies program there. And they were quite agreeable, 
and as a matter of fact, we set up a program, except that the initial choice for the director 
was not the happiest one possible. And it didn’t work out particularly well. 

HS: Was that Wayne Bradley by any chance? Was he the first director? 

DS: No — what was the name? 

HS: Wayne Bradley. 

DS: No, no. Wayne wasn't the first one, was he? 

HS: Gosh, I'm not sure. 
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DS: He was brought in 

HS: He was early — 

DS: — he was married to the director — the director that I'm thinking of was married to 

Barbara Bird. 

HS: Right. 

DS: Wayne, I think, was just temporary. 

HS: You're right. Wayne was considered the acting director. 

DS: I think so. 

HS: I think you're right. And so, yeah, the — 

DS: And they brought in — what was his name? Was it Donohue? 

HS: Yes it was. Peter Donohue? 

DS: Peter Donohue. I think that's right. 

HS: I think you're right, now. He was the first actual appointed — Wayne had just 

kind of carried along. 

DS: And it was partly — it was partly the conduct of the — of the Labor studies Program, but 

he was also partly a member of the Economics faculty and that apparently led to some 
dissatisfaction as well. In any case, that period was not highly successful. Since then, 
however, a new director and the new direction, I think has turned the program around and 
is meeting with a great deal more success. It also has more support from the university 
itself. 

At the same time, the program in Oakland was going through changes after the — the 
Center ran out of its Ford Foundation money. The early years were not particularly 
successful, but more recently a new director has taken over and given the program a good 
deal more vitality and direction, and apparently is working a great deal better from what 
little I know. 

Efforts were made to establish a similar program in San Mateo, which didn’t take, and I'm 
not sure what the status of the program is or was in San Jose. There was a program at 
some time. Whether it still continues or not, I don't know. But that whole period, as I say, 
was marked by a resurgence, you might say, of interest in labor education and the result 
of, at least, of a couple of — several effective labor studies programs, which was fairly — 
fairly unique, though there have been similar activities, of course, in many other areas 
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across the country. 

Where do we go now? 

HS: Okay. I think what we might do is, if you don't mind, go back and pick up some 

earlier threads? 

DS: Sure, sure. Whatever. 

HS: Back in the early period of San Francisco Labor — by the way, before we do that, do 

you know when Northern California Labor — became Northern California Labor 
when the name was changed from SF Labor to Northern California Labor? 
Approximately? It sort of relates to what you talked about earlier. It's in the record. 
It's easy to find. 

DS: It must be - it would have to be. I - I don’t remember. My guess would be probably the 

early 70s. 

HS: Okay. I was going to ask you about Sid Rodger because around the particular time 

that you start -- around 1951 -- you start San Francisco Labor, you know, the 
McCarthy period is there, there's the whole difficulty of the Bridges-Robertson- 
Schmidt trials, you know, the defense committee. That's ongoing. Some people are 
losing their jobs. The CIO has just purged the ILWU and some other unions. And 
there's a whole atmosphere in time. So my question really is, you know, how does 
that impact you and -- 

DS: Well, Sid — I first met Sid when I was working for the Jewish Survey Committee. One of 

the things that I started doing for the Survey Committee in a kind of an educational way 
or propaganda way, however you want to look at it, I developed a kind of a simulated 
radio broadcast, and I recruited a number of local radio actors as members of these 
simulated broadcasts. And I used to book them at neighborhood centers all over San 
Francisco, and we’d go around and did that. And Sid became a regular member of the 
company and he was very helpful, very cooperative. And, of course, he was a very 
effective actor. Later on, Sid was a neighbor. He lived just up the street for a while. But 
I’ve known Sid and worked with him off and on ever since then. That goes back — I think 
that was probably at about '39 or thereabouts. ’39 or ’40. 

Our ways sort of parted company when I started San Francisco Labor, because at that 
time the ILWU and the CIO were quite separate institutions from the AF of L. And since 
most of my efforts and activities were for the AF of L, I didn't have any working 
relationship with Sid or, for that matter, with the ILWU and whatnot for many years. We 
were almost hygienically separate. Later after the merger, relationships became 
somewhat more closely. But the ILWU remains a very independent organization, and it 
took it a while to work its way into the general area of the labor movement. 

HS: About 1970 - 
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DS: And so that for the most part, I didn’t have any kind of a working relationship with Sid, 

although we remained very close friends right up to the end. 

HS: Did you — do you, yourself — I know you're working for the AF of L newspaper and 

I -- just not to leave any stone unturned, was there ever any period in the McCarthy 
period where you had any problems at all? 

DS: Where I had problems? 

HS: Yeah. 

DS: No, no. I never had — none to my knowledge. I can remember on several occasions the 

Labor Council, largely at the — largely, almost exclusively, at the behest of George Johns, 
adopted several resolutions protesting or objecting to the McCarthy - or some — many 
aspects of the whole McCarthy episode, and those were appropriately publicized in the 
paper. But the AF of L was never really directly or with any great activity involved in the 
McCarthy thing as the CIO and the ILWU were. 

But for my own participation, as I say, I was pretty well focused — pretty sharply focused 
on the AF of L program and policies and such. 

HS: Okay, I think I get the picture there. I notice that you won twenty-one awards from 

the International Labor Press Association and related communications associations. 
Do you remember any major stories -- can you recall any highlights from that whole 
span of publications and awards? 

DS: Not really, Harvey. They — I won awards, I guess, for practically everything. I used to 

win a lot of awards for original cartoons. But I can't take them too seriously because there 
weren’t very many publications, labor publications in the country that used original 
cartoons. But I also won awards for editorial excellence, for — what do they call it, 
graphic display — I don't know, for almost any of the categories that they ever had. I used 
to manage somehow or another to pick up one or two. 

They vary in quality and it’s — I like the sound of twenty-one awards, but I don’t want to 
probe too deeply because there were times when the — the competition and the judging 
weren't of sufficient quality, really, to give them any real merit. On the other hand, there 
were other times, particularly after the — after the labor press organizations were 
combined, the AF of L and the CIO, where you ran into some really professional 
competition. And in those competitions I managed somehow to do reasonably well and I 
was very pleased and gratified by them. 

HS: I notice that you were vice-president of the International Labor Press Association 

DS: Oh, I have a very unique record in that respect. 
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HS: You were twice vice-president, if I have it right. 

DS: As a matter of fact, I served four terms. 

HS: Four terms, okay. 

DS: Except that the Association has a rule against serving more than three terms. 

HS: Well, now, how did all this come about? 

DS: What happened was that I had been elected a vice-president - 1 guess it must have been at 

about 1959, something like that 

HS: I have down '59 to '61, first terms. 

DS: 59. And I left in the middle of that term to go to London. So, in effect, I only served part 

of that particular term. Then I was left out the following term, but then the tenn following 
that one, I was elected for three terms, which were the legal limit. So I — as I say, I'm 
probably one of the few people, maybe the only one, whoever served four terms. 

HS: Well, now how did you come to run for office in the organization? How did you get 

active in it and become an officer? 

DS: It’s a matter of association. You know, it's a kind of a closed group and I started going to 

the conferences and conventions of the Association, and I got to know the people. And 
one of the important — or not one, but several of the important people that one had to 
know at that time was the director of publications for the AF of L/CIO, and once I got to 
know him and he accepted you as one of the elite, then the way was open. When a 
vacancy came up — so you were drafted, in effect. You didn’t run for office or anything of 
that sort. The nominating committee puts you up and that was it. 

So, as I say, it wasn't — it wasn’t any kind of a political situation except in that very — 
what should you say - “cronie” kind of thing. Really. And I became a kind of a — what 
did they use to call me — one of the first meetings I went to as a member of the board, the 
question came up over the assignment of a pamphlet that had to be written for the 
association, carrying the — carrying a fee, I think, of around five or six or seven hundred 
dollars, something like that. And it was in the process of being farmed out to one of the 
members of the board. I said, oh, no way. No way. That’s a conflict of interest if ever I 
heard of one. And I object strenuously. Either he refuses the fee or he resigns from the 
Board. But he can't have it both ways. And nobody really opposed me. But from that 
point on, that became the policy. 

HS: Do you remember what the person did? 

DS: No, I don’t remember. I don't remember now. In fact, I don’t even remember who the 

person was at this point. 
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HS: Now, you seem often in your life to have founded things. You -- you founded the — 

you were founding president of the California Labor Press Association. That’s 
another group. 

DS: Yeah. 

HS: How did this all come about? 

DS: Well, my recollection of that is that the old AF of L used to have an annual labor press 

conference which was sponsored by the state federation. [Unintelligible] It was an 
outgrowth of those conferences that I took the notion that we should form an independent 
association of labor publications. And finally, after the merger — I think it was after the 
merger — when was the merger? 

HS: 1955. 

DS: ‘55. 

HS: Of the AFofL/CIO? 

DS: A couple of — yeah — well, in California, I think it was a couple of years later, wasn't it? I 

don’t know. Somewhere around there — 

HS: I don’t know that. That’s interesting. But the official merger of AF of L/CIO, at 

least at the national level, was 1955. 

DS: That’s right, yeah. But my recollection is that it took the state federation and the State 

CIO a year or two extra before they actually merged. 

HS: Well might have. 

DS: Again I don’t trust my memory that much. At any case, that idea of mine of an 

independent group association of editors took root and we formed the — the Association. 

I became the first victim of the internal politics. But because I had convened it, I guess, 
and proposed it that I became the founding president. 

HS: Is that what you mean by becoming the victim? 

DS: Well, no. No. The victim part comes later. 

HS: Okay. 

DS: I was perfectly prepared when we came around for our second year to run for another 

tenn for office. But a couple of the guys down in Los Angeles had decided that they 
didn’t want me to run for office, but that one of their guys was going to be the next 
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president. And I don’t remember whether they formally adopted a rule limiting the 
president to one term or whether that was just their underlying sentiment. But that was 
the result anyway. So I only served the one year as president of the organization. And in 
my place — what was his name — I think the editor of the Southern California Teamster, 
Jim Short, became the second president. I don’t know. Does it still exist? 

HS: Well, there's a western Labor Press Association. 

DS: Ah, yes. That came later, yeah. 

HS: Is that related to this one? Or a descendent? 

DS: I think the Western — it became a part of the Western Labor Press — 

HS: They may have changed it to Western Labor Press 

DS: —but I don’t think I was active in that whole transition. 

HS: It may even become the Western Labor Communications Association. 

DS: I suspect so, yeah. 

HS: Okay. That is all very helpful. Now, in 1964 through 1969, you get involved in 

writing labor history books for young people. There's a book on Gompers, one on 
Debbs, John L. Louis, there's one called Champions of Labor, and The Other San 
Francisco. How did all that come about? I know there's a story there that's very 
interesting. 

DS: Well, I’ve told the story a thousand times. Plus the fact it was also a part of the — and the 

blurb on my first book — I think it was — the story briefly was that my youngest son, Joel, 
who was at the time, I think, ten — which dates it pretty well, around 1960 — came to me 
one day and said that he wanted to write a paper for school on unions. I said, hey, that's a 
great idea. Why don’t you go down to the library and tell the librarian what you're 
interested in and she’ll find you all kinds of books. I'm sure they're dozens of ’em. So he 
came back a few days later and said, well, she couldn’t find any. I said, well, I guess I’ll 
have to write some. So that's what I did. That's how I started the Gomperz book. And the 
Gomperz book led to the Debbs, and the Debbs led to Louis. And then one of the editors 
that I had came up with the notion of a collective biography, Champions. 

The Other San Francisco was an interesting idea and I - I just totally unhappy with the 
way that all turned out. That was — there was an editor for a series of publications — well, 
it doesn’t matter. I forget the name of the publisher now. And he was going to do a series 
of young people's books about cities and whatnot. And so I proposed to him this notion of 
doing a history of San Francisco which focused attention on the contributions of the 
minorities, the ethnic groups and the workers, rather than the Nob Hill crowd or the 
Huntington crowd or whatever. And he liked the idea. And The Other San Francisco was 
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the result of that discussion. 


I liked the book because I think it has a better taste of San Francisco than almost any 
history I've ever written of the place. Just because it does focus attention on, well the 
Indians, you know, the Chinese. The Japanese didn't arrive until around 1900. The 
Italians were late-comers. Germans and English and Western Europeans were much 
earlier. The always present Mexicans. And I don’t know, as I say, I — I always felt that 
that book had an extraordinarily good taste of San Francisco. I was very pleased with the 
book. But very soon after it was published — I don’t know the time, but it was quite soon - 
- the — I needed some copies and so I wrote to the publisher and asked for — I don’t know 
however many copies I wanted. They sent the word back that the book had been 
remaindered. Well, part of their contract was that in the event it was going to be 
remaindered, they were supposed to notify me so that I could buy up as many of the 
remaining copies as I needed or wanted. But they neglected to notify me and they scraped 
and scratched and finally came up, I think, with four or five copies. The book never really 
got any push behind it. I — I don’t — I probably got the royalty statements in there. I don't 
remember how it finally turned out, but as I say, it disappeared very quickly. Very 
quickly. 

HS: Do you know how many were initially released? How many copies? 

DS: No. I could probably look it up. But as I say, I forget the name of the publisher. The 

Other San Francisco. Seabury. Let's see if I can reach over here. 

HS: The Other San Francisco was published, by the way, in 1969 by Seabury, S-e-a-b-u- 

r-y Press. 

DS: Yeah. I've got the whole thing — the last figure I have here shows a sale of sixteen 

hundred and fifty-eight copies, and I still owed them a hundred and seventy-two dollars 
on my events. 

HS: Sixteen hundred copies is actually pretty good. 

DS: No, it's terrible. 

HS: You think so? 

DS: Yeah. These other books were not great sellers, but they - they were better than that. 

HS: Did you go to Seabury and tell 'em to put it back into print? If they sold sixteen 

hundred, why couldn't they put it back in print? 

DS: No, I got nothing more out of them. And the editor that I had dealt with left there so I was 

practically unknown — now, which one was this. John L. Louis. Now you see John L. 
Louis sold forty-seven hundred and fifty-one copies. 
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HS: Oh, that is impressive. 

DS: Actually, the — not quite. Because one returned later, and I owed them fifty-five cents. 

HS: It was translated into French, too, wasn't it? 

DS: No. That was Gompers. 

HS: Oh, that was Gompers. 

DS: That was Gompers, yeah. Let's see. What would this — this Champions — what the hell 

would that sell — now Champions sold sixty-eight hundred. 

HS: Wow. 

DS: And Sky Full of Storm - 

[End Tape 6 -Side 11 (A)] 

[Begin Tape 6- Side 12 (B)] 

HS: Continuing on Side 12. 

DS: Sky Full of Storm actually sold, in the California Historical Society edition, sold forty- 

seven hundred and eighty- three copies. And I forget how many copies that the Institute 
had published. But I know that that was — I don’t know, there must have been at least a 
couple of thousand more. 

HS: Oh, yeah, I'm sure. I'm sure, at least. It's still 

DS: At the California Historical Society we started out as a matter of fact, one of the reasons 

that they had published the thing was that the Labor Council decided to buy quite a 
number of copies. A thousand copies or more. And it was distributed to the delegates, to 
the AF of L/CIO convention here one year in San Francisco. 

HS: That's great. 

DS: Yeah. But I've always been disappointed in that Other San Francisco because in the 

main, keep in mind that it's somewhat simplified history in a sense that it's not terribly 
detailed and not all that carefully researched. But as I say, I think it has a kind of feel for 
San Francisco that you get from no other publication that I know about, simply because 
of its attention to the many elements of San Francisco that are usually ignored or passed 
over. 

HS: Do you know Walter Kemp's book, Port of Gold? 

DS: Um-hum. Yes, I've used it. It's probably one of the better ones, as I remember. 
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HS: Have you ever thought of trying to get the San Francisco book back into print by — 

by seeing what — 

DS: As a matter of fact, I've thought about it. I haven’t done anything about it, though. I've 

sometimes thought that what I would like to do is, I was thinking of going to the 
Chronicle books, for example, and see if I couldn’t interest them in a revision — a 
considerably revised edition of the Other San Francisco. But I just haven't gotten to it, 
that's all. 

HS: Yeah. City Lights would also be a possibility. City Lights Books. 

DS: I wonder. I wonder, yeah. There were a couple of other outfits, Ten Speed Press, for 

example, seems to have done some books on San Francisco. They might be interested. 

HS: And Heyday as well. 

DS: Heyday is another one. 

HS: Okay. Let’s see. Now, somehow, then — actually while you’re doing this — there's a 

bit of an overlap 'cause I gather these books are '64 to 1969 — from 1966 on you get 
involved in writing labor history for General Audience and that Sky Full of Storm. 
How do you switch over from the children's books idea, young people's books, to - 

DS: Sky Full of Storm originated with — gee, I thought I could remember his name without 

any difficulty. That was during the time — the early years of the Center for Research at 
Berkeley. And in some kind of a session with Lloyd — 

HS: Lloyd Olman? 

DS: Lloyd Olman. With Lloyd Olman and Don — a question of history came up and whatnot. 

And the upshot of it was that - 1 think it was Lloyd — who said to me, well, why don't you 
write it? So I said, all right, I will. I guess it grew out of the discussion that — at that 
particular time — there were probably only two books of any prominence that dealt with 
the subject of California labor history. There was Ira Cross's book, of course, but that 
ended with the exception of the chapter on the general strike in the 1900s — early 1900. 
And then there was — what was his name? Knight? Robert Knight — 

HS: Oh, yeah, Robert Knight, yeah. 

DS: — which is a big and detailed and stuffy history — 

HS: Right. 

DS: for a later period that I think that ends around World War I. 
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HS: Yeah, San Francisco Labor, 1900 to 1920 or approximately in that range. 1919. 

DS: Something like that. But other than those two books, there wasn’t anything available. And 

so Lloyd said write it, so I wrote it. And the Center published the first edition. And 
somewhere along the line I met the man who became for a while the director of the 
California Historical Society, and he became interested in Sky Full of Storm. And when 
we suggested that the Labor Council might make an additional purchase of a thousand 
copies or something like that, and that it could very easily and quickly be revised to 
reflect the intervening years. So we revised it — what was that, 1975, 1 think so - 

HS: Yeah, that's what I have written down. '75. 

DS: And the California Historical Society then published it and when they got rid of their five 

thousand copies, why, it disappeared too. And so it's no longer available. I had sometimes 
thought that I would try to work out a deal with the Labor Studies people around here that 
we’d put it in this new form of publication, you know, where you can have a book printed 
overnight practically. You don’t have to make any commitment for volume or anything of 
that sort. But for years — well, for several years — there was an instructor in the Labor 
Studies program at City College — was her name Englander? Susan Englander? 

HS: Sue Englander, yeah. 

DS: Sue Englander, yeah. She used Sky Full of Storm and we used to reproduce it on the copy 

machine — or she used to reproduce it on the copy machine. I gave her permission to do 
that. But now we could just have it printed on one of these Internet-type operations. But I 
— again, it's one of those things that I tell myself I should do, and then I don’t do it. 
Procrastination is my great trouble. 

HS: Well, now, Place in the Sun was done by Boyd and Frasier in 1981. 

DS: That came up because Boyd and Frasier started a series of books dealing with the — I 

don't know what you call it — the total history of California. There must be, I don’t know, 
twenty or thirty books dealing with, you know, agriculture, architecture, zoology. I have 
no idea how many. But I was invited to contribute a book on labor to that, and that book 
was the result of it, and for several years it sold quite well. I think the last statement I got 
from them was a dollar sixty-six. 

HS: Is it still in print? Technically? 

DS: No, it's out of print now. 

HS: And you also -- in '72, you issued a revision of the — of your MA thesis that was on 

the SF Topographical Union, Local 21. 

DS: Oh. That's when I had a big argument with Leon Olson. I lost the argument for all 

practical purposes. Local 21 was celebrating its hundredth anniversary in 1972. 1 said 
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that's not your anni — your hundredth anniversary. I said it's the hundred and — what 
would it be, hundred and twenty-second or something like that - 


HS: Yeah 

DS: And he says, no, that's the anniversary. That’s the date on the charter. What it is, of 

course, was the reissuance of the charter in 1972 after a lapse of about two years, I think 
it was. And so it was the hundredth anniversary of that. But I contend that there's a very 
direct line that ties Local 21 right back to the original Pacific Typographical Society in 
1850. But Leon would have no part of that. 

At any rate, the history that we published then — or that Local 2 1 published — grew out of 
that out of that discussion. And I revised the thesis that I had written. The thesis was 
interesting in one standpoint. I mention this man Baker. When I was writing the thesis, I 
went to the union, hoping that it would supply me with the — the records prior to the 
earthquake in 1906. And records for subsequent years. And Baker was then the president 
of the union, and I was sure — I'm sure was responsible for refusing to let me have access 
to any of the union records. As it turned out, I don’t think it has any records for 19 — prior 
to 1906. The result of that was that I spent I don't know how many days and nights in the 
Bancroft Library reading San Francisco newspapers, right from 1849 right up to 1906. 1 
read ‘em all. And I pieced together what history exists of Local 21 for those years. 

After that, it wasn’t too difficult because I did have — the typographical union itself was 
fairly good about publishing a variety of records of one sort or another. But it could have 
been better if I had had the collaboration of the union. But I didn’t have it. 

HS: That's interesting. 

DS: Well, the — yeah, the publication committee was Ira Cross the manager of the university 

press - University of California Press was a man by the name of Farquhar. 

HS: Oh, yeah. 

DS: And he was a member of my publication committee. [Unintelligible] I do know who the 

third member was. Probably says in the book somewhere. But they approved it in its 
original state and they gave me a degree. 

HS: And was the degree issued — the degree was issued way back, right? 

DS: Hum? 

HS: The degree was issued much earlier? 

DS: Well, earlier than the 72 — 

HS: Yeah, right. Sure. 
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DS: — rather than— the thesis was written in 34 and 35. I’d filed it in 35 and that's when the 

degree was given me, yeah. 

HS: Right. But I've unfortunately not looked at the MA thesis. Is there much that you 

did to change it in '72? 

DS: Just update it mostly. 

HS: Just update it. 

DS: I don’t think I did much beyond that. Because, you see, the thesis ends in what, 32? 33? 

Something like that. 

HS: Sure, yeah. It would have to, obviously. 

Okay. Now, you did A Terrible Anger in — on the '34 strike, Wayne state University 
Press in 1996. How long did you work on that? How long was that a goal of yours 
and how did it come about? 

DS: I started that book again when I presumably retired somewhere in early 1980s. But then I 

got interrupted partly because Sue and I spent an awful lot of time in France after that, 
and partly because then, of course, she became ill and I had no time for anything. So I 
just let it drift. And finally — I’m not sure again about the years, but somewhere, I guess, 
in the mid-90s, Joe Mason was in here and Bob Chemey, and somehow or another they 
helped me to revive the whole project, and I completed the manuscript and submitted it 
and Penn State agreed to publish it in fairly short order. 

HS: Yeah. And we all rely on that one. 

DS: It didn't sell very well. 

HS: That's interesting. 

DS: I have always said, you know, choosing to write labor history is probably the poorest paid 

occupation in the world. I estimated on one of my books that I made — I worked for about 
ten cents an hour. 

HS: [Laughing] That much. 

DS: Some of ‘em for practically nothing. 

HS: I feel competitive with that. [Laughing] I notice that you are also a consultant to 

unions on political campaigns at various times. I thought if you — I wonder if you 
had any recollection of any stories around some of the issues like the “Right to 
Work” in 1958, you know, or any other kinds of campaigns. 
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DS: Well, for a time — not easy to define, but I was a kind of member of the Phil Burton gang. 

And, consequently, I did political work of one kind or another for a whole variety of 
candidates. A guy by the name of Frank Brand, I think it was, ran for Congress. John 
Burton. I worked for John during his first incarnation, not in his most recent 
reincarnation, as I think of it. 

HS: How do you define the first and the second? 

DS: John went to Congress and resigned. I think he was having drug problems. Addiction 

problems. And he left politics for a short time there. And that I refer to as his first 
carnation. And then when he returned to politics, of course, as a state senator, was his 
reincarnation. But I - 1 didn’t have any contact with John in that second period. But in the 
original period, I did work for him. And as a — you know, Phil always had somebody 
running for this or that or the other thing, and Phil himself. I used to do work for him. 

HS: What kind of work? 

DS: The usual things, you know. Publicity, brochures, campaign leaflets. There wasn’t very 

much, after a while Phil didn't need a campaign really. 

HS: Do you remember all these different campaigns and experiences? Do you remember 

anything outstanding? Any story or incident or example of what it was like? 

DS: No. Many of those political activities centered around what you might call an opposition 

group inside the — primarily the California Labor Federation, or the old California State 
Federation of Labor, which was a pretty cut and dry affair. But there were a group of 
people around here who organized - 1 guess you could call it a democratic opposition to 
the state feds rather stodgy endorsements and political activity. But that would include 
people like — oh, I remember Wendell Phillips, Bob Ashe, from Alameda County, 

George Johns. And they — they organized a considerable opposition to some of the state 
fed endorsements, and they supported Richard Rays for governor in opposition to the 
state fed, and they ran a number of other campaigns. Again, I’d have to go back and look 
it up by names, dates. Go beyond my tired old memory. 

In 1958, of course, the Labor Council, although it had been politically active in a limited 
way under George, in 1958, faced with the Right to Work proposal — or proposition - 
Proposition 18, organized a very active and militant political campaign. And George set 
up a very effective organization to carry it out, and hired me as — to prepare any publicity 
or printed materials utilized in the campaign. They organized a phone network and kept 
peppering away at the local unions to get organized and had work in the field. And 
ultimately it was efforts like that, which was repeated in a number of other areas, that 
defeated the proposition. It looked like a very rough go for a while. 

HS: Yes, I recall. You were also editor of the San Francisco Friends of the Library, a 

monthly newsletter? 
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DS: Yeah, I became acquainted with some of the friends very early on in their existence. And 

the then — I'm not sure what she was called — director or executive director of the 
Friends, and I became associates and then - and she remained a close friend. I served on 
the board of the Friends for a year, I think it was. And during the course of that year, we 
decided to publish a kind of a newsletter, a bulletin-type thing called Free, as a kind of 
dedication to the free public library and free thought. And so I left the board to take over 
publication of that newsletter. And I did that for quite a number of years. I don’t really 
know how many. Quite a long while. I just saw the file in there and it's a big file. 

And the whole idea in back of the thing was to generate support for the — first of all, for 
the library budget, and at the same time to stimulate support for the library in a variety of 
ways. Acquisitions, rare books, lectures. It was a very good group. It’s now been sort of 
swallowed up in the group that took over the financing for the new public library and I 
don't know anything about it. 

HS: I wanted to ask you, after George Johns, Crowley becomes head of the Labor 

council, Walter Johnson becomes head of the Labor council -- actually, some of the 
things you’ve mentioned are quite rich on George Johns and his contribution in a 
couple of areas related to what you were doing — how about working with Crowley 
and working with Walter? What recollections do you have? How would you 
evaluate and describe those periods? 

DS: One of the recollections I’ve always associated with Walter, I edited, as I say, as I've told 

you, publications for Local 1100 for a very long time. And Walter became the executive 
secretary, or whatever the title was, of Local 1 100, and became — since I was editor of 
the local union publication, became my source. And it seemed to me that I was never able 
to meet what I considered the deadline for the publication because Walter was never 
ready or willing to sit down and talk. I always remember the occasion in which we ran 
into one of those situations where Walter wasn't ready and we were up against the 
deadline, and I very seriously, soberly, delivered a lecture to him in which I said, "I had 
always considered myself a champion procrastinator of the world until I met you." I said, 
"You outdo me in every way." 

HS: Is that what you said? 

DS: I was very angry. He was very angry too. He resented that bitterly. Unhappily, it’s 

characteristically Walter. He has a tendency to procrastinate in ways that sometimes can 
be very counterproductive. On the other hand, Walter had a unique position in Local 
1 100 so history shouldn’t be overlooked or forgotten. 

When Local 1 100 was organized back in ‘37, 1 think it was, it had a lot of support in the 
labor movement, and it had a lot of people in the stores around town. And finally they 
were locked in negotiations with the retailer’s council, and somehow or another, ended 
up signing a contract with the retailer’s council for I think something like fifty-four 
stores, ranging all the way from — it wasn’t a Macy’s then - O’Connor Moffat, or 
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whatever, Yale Brothers, City of Paris [unintelligible]. At any rate, fifty-four stores and 
all the way down to the little pappa and momma stores out in the Mission. And while 
Local 1100 had a decent membership, there were many of those stores where it had no 
members at all. They were just sort of [unintelligible] — the result was that they entered 
into an open shop agreement. And for years every time the contract came up, Local 1100 
had to reorganize the union. They literally moved into the stores with organizing 
campaigns and I must have produced dozens - scores, hundreds maybe - of organizing 
leaflets of one sort or another - annual, or biannual, campaigns. Until finally after Walter 
became secretary for the first — somehow or another, he made up his mind that he was no 
longer going to put up with that open shop. And he took a solid stand - 


[End Tape 6- Side 12 (B)] 
[Begin Tape 7- side 13 (A)] 


HS: Side 13. 

So how did Walter come out of those negotiations? 

DS: Walter took a — a firm, very solid stand for a union shop and came out of the negotiations 

with Local 1100 the first union shop. The fifty-four stores that had been covered 
originally — original retailer's council agreement, of course, by then had declined to 
maybe three or four. The Emporium, Macy's. I think Sears was still in — still there, then, 
and maybe a handful of other stores, but very few. And they've fallen off in numbers 
even since then. But at any rate, they had a - for the first time, really, a stable 
membership, which it had never had before. 

As I say, they quite literally — Larry Vale, for example, Leona Graves, literally 
reorganized the union dozens of times until they were able to work under a union shop. 
Walter, I consider in many ways, a very able guy, a very articulate spokesman. And he 
can be, as he was in that union shop negotiation, enormously effective. But he just simply 
hasn’t been consistent. Sometimes he holds firm, other times he doesn’t. And I still — and 
I say this as an expert in procrastination — that procrastination is Walter’s greatest sin, 
unhappily. 

HS: What about Jack Crowley? You worked for Jack Crowley, too, at the newspaper. 

What kind of reflections do you have on that period? 

DS: Well 

HS: This is before - 

DS: I had a very - 

HS: Before Walter. 
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DS: Hum? 

HS: This is before Walter was head of the Labor council. This is before Walter Johnson 

was head of the Labor council. 

DS: Oh, yeah. Yeah. I had a very good relationship with Jack. He placed a lot of confidence 

in me and I was grateful for that and tried to respond to it. Jack didn’t have the kind of 
vision or ability that George had, for example. But he was a good, hard worker. He 
related well to people. And when he adopted a goal, he threw a good deal of weight 
behind it and persistence. In the case of the Labor Archives, for example, once we had 
agreed that we were going to work for Labor Archives, Jack was our most ardent, 
vigorous supporter. And when we decided to ask the state legislature to create the Labor 
Archives instead of going to the university itself, he was an enormous help, both in lining 
up legislative support and because he was then a trustee of the California University — 
California State University. He was able to persuade them to hold their peace because 
they were very angry and upset because we went to the legislature instead of going to 
them. But he was able to bring them into line and at least equalize — or neutralize their 
opposition. 

And, as a matter of fact, throughout that whole period when we were concerned with 
labor studies, labor education, Jack was very good — and such. He established, for 
example, a good working relationship with Senator Feinstein when she was mayor of San 
Francisco. He had an equally good relationship with George Moscone when he was 
mayor. He was not the most imaginative person in the world, and his philosophy was not 
worldwide or universal, but nevertheless he was a very efficient and effective council 
official. Represented labor well. 

HS: At this point, I would like to refer the listener to the tape that was made in 1986 by 

me with you which covers in great depth the founding of the Labor Archives in the 
1970s and 1980s. There's a whole series of tapes on the founding of the Labor 
Archives. One of the tapes was cut with you. So that topic exists there in some great 
depth. 

There was one question I had — a couple questions I had - 1 had been told by Lynn 
that the Sandy Kate tape, which I think I cut, had some commentary that you 
thought you wanted to review or give your comments on. Do you remember at all 
the context there? 

DS: Yes, it’s my recollection that Sandy’s tape referred to my relationship with Dave Jenkins. 

Dave and I knew each other for a very long time. He came to San Francisco — or at least I 
met him in San Francisco in the mid-40s, I think, and established a relationship with him 
by turning over to him - and the California Labor School — four publications while I was 
in the anny. And Dave and I had worked together on and off for a long time in many of 
those labor education activities, for example. Dave was always a member of the group 
and we worked together, I thought, quite effectively. Comfortably. I had a very high 
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regard for him. He and I were roommates on a junket to Japan until we had a slight 
parting of the ways when I got him up at four o'clock one morning to go down to the fish 
wharf in Tokyo, and he didn’t like to be awakened that particular morning. But on the 
whole, our relationships was, I thought, quite good. 

I felt that Sandy’s treatment of that relationship reflected almost total lack of any 
understanding. Dave and I frequently had a relationship which seemed abrasive, but I 
think that was just a style. I think that’s the way that Dave spoke to me and I spoke to 
him in the same tone. But there was certainly no disrespect. Certainly no real conflict of 
any kind. Dave and I might have disagreed about some things, but we disagreed 
agreeably. And I — I really didn’t like the notion that suggested the relationship was of 
any other kind. And that's what disturbed me about Sandy’s remarks. I think she just 
didn’t understand. That was all. 

HS: Okay, Now then, there’s another question. Any reflections on Lynn Bonfield’s 

working closely with Dave Jenkins? Was there any time when you felt that maybe 
she should be working with someone who represented more of the mainstream labor 
movement in doing things for the Archives? 

DS: I didn’t have any such feelings, no. Not at all. 

HS: Got that, Lynn? 

DS: I — no, I have no — no problem with Lynn. Quite the contrary, I have a great deal of 

respect for the job she's done. We had a brief difference of opinion some years back, 
before the Labor Archives was established. I sort of laugh about it now. I laugh — that 
isn’t right because it was a serious matter with her. But at one point when our committee 
was fumbling around, trying to find a way to move ahead on that whole project, Lynn 
sent me a letter in which she said that she didn't have any more time to devote to the 
project that she had to earn a living. And she dropped out for a time. She came back, and 
I’m glad she did. I have no problem, no quarrel, no question about Lynn. Like I say, quite 
the contrary. 

HS: Well, the question really comes from Lynn. You know, did you, at one point, think 

that she was working too much with Jenkins and that he — 

DS: No. No. Lynn was an independent person, as she should be. And she makes decisions all 

the time. Most of them I have no problem with. In fact, I have difficulty even thinking of 
a time when — when I would disagree with her decisions. And as for her relationship with 
Dave Jenkins, no, I have no problem with that. 

HS: Okay. I -- fourteen years after that original interview, do you have any other 

reflections on the -- on the impressive development — I shouldn't editorialize -- the 
development of the Labor Archives? 

DS: Well, my only impression is that I'm enormously gratified to see it develop as it has. I 
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think it's moved forward in very important ways. I think it’s pursuing a number of 
projects that I think are very useful. No, I — I think the Labor Archives has come a very 
long way from where we started. What is it, fourteen years? 

HS: Well, actually -- yes, something like that. Yes. In that range, 

DS: No, I'm very pleased to have a hand in it and to see it develop in that way. The only 

regret I have, the one regret that I have, is that our whole conception at the beginning of 
the Labor Foundation, which was supposed to be labor’s representative body in the 
governance of the labor archives, has fallen totally by the wayside. I don’t even know if it 
exists in any kind of informal or fonnal way any longer. And as a matter of fact, in 
discussions with Archie Green, the possibility of creating a new body to take over that 
function has been and is being explored and I hope developed because it's always been 
important to me that labor have the decisive voice in the development of the Labor 
Archives. And without the Labor Foundation as we originally conceived it, or with an 
equivalent substitute, it won't have that voice it should have. 

HS: How about a kind of a looking back on all these things? Any wide-ranging 

reflections you might have on all these personal achievements and all the entities 
you've helped found? All the efforts you've been involved in? Labor education, 
labor journalism. Any wide-ranging kind of looking back perspective? 

DS: I am alternately impressed and puzzled after reviewing all of these activities over these 

many years. They seem to seem to me to deal with important, critical issues. They will 
continue to be, I'm sure. I have difficulty in praising my part in these things because 
somehow or another in the telling, they assume a larger shape, a larger footprint than I 
had been accustomed to thinking of. While I think they've been useful, I have to tell 
myself that they can’t have been all that important, or as important as they sometimes say. 

HS: I think it's always hard for somebody to look at what they've done and maybe see 

the wide-range of it. I mean, it’s certainly there if you step back and look at it 
objectively. It's a wide-ranging achievement. 

DS: Well, part of the problem, of course, is that word "objectively." I have great difficulty — I 

have enormous difficulties. I am torn in several directions, partly because I would like 
very much to believe that they are — that my activities have been fruitful and useful and 
visionary. But I also have to restrain myself from according them too much importance 
because in the larger picture, in the overall picture, I have no way of measuring it. I don’t 
know. I don’t know. I could, of course, just adopt the easy way and say, “hey ain’t that 
[unintelligible]”, but that's not the total answer by any means. 

HS: No, it's not your way. Have we left out any major issues at all that you can think of? 

DS: No, I don’t think so, Harvey. I can't think of anything offhand certainly. The only aspect 

of my activities that we haven't touched on at all, because I don’t think there's much to 
say about it, is that I have probably five thousand prints of pictures that I’ve taken over 
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these recent — these many years. I don't know what the hell to do with them. 

HS: What are they of? 

DS: Everything. Anything. Animals, people, scenery, architecture. You name it, I got it. The 

labor pictures that I had, and they oddly enough weren't terribly many, I've turned over to 
the Labor Archives, which seems an appropriate place for them. But I don’t think of any 
archives that wants all this stuff. But I have a very hard time throwing anything away. My 
problem is that I just keep too much. But I don’t know, maybe I'll come up with an 
answer to them. 

HS: I think you will. I think you will. But, I very much appreciate your putting up with 

all these visits and — 

DS: Oh, it isn’t a question of putting up with it, Harvey. Matter of fact, I guess it’s 

characteristic, at my age, I like to talk about these things. I enjoy talking about them. 

They give me a feeling of satisfaction that I guess you can't really, any other way. 

HS: Yes. Well, it is appreciated. It’s a contribution to the Archives, like so much of your 

effort in the past has been. 

DS: All right. 


[End of Tape 7- Side 1 (A)] 
[End of Interview] 
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